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PRE SURVEY 
THIS WEEK 


“A man is known by the teeth he 


_ keeps,” said Dr. Woods Hutchinson— 


little need to name the author of so char- 
acteristic a phrase—at the Dental Hy- 
giene Conference last week. The com- 
pany which New York social workers 
have kept the past fortnight has been 
so varied they have even outdone the 
old claim that there is a commercial con- 
vention in New York every week in the 
year. It has been a stimulating—at times 
a tingling—time, with enough food for 
thought to stir any blood grown slug- 
gish in these first hot days. 

The meetings were all progressive, 


| having less of method and more of stir- 


ring schemes of prevention, whether they 


were of the first New York City Con- 


ference of Charities and Correction, 
which struck its keynote in congestion of 
population and “heading off the slum” 
here in the slum’s very own bailiwick ; the 
National Negro Conference, looking into 


- disfranchisement and closed school doors 


only that it might have in hand all the 
facts in proposing the new, permanent 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People; the Dental Hy- 
giene Conference and Exhibit probing 
decayed molars to show the germs of 
tuberculosis and many another fatal but 
preventable disease lurking in the cavi- 
ties; and the National Manufacturers’ 
Association holding up the costly cruel- 
ties of our present laws for compensat- 
ing the victims of accidents as adequate 
reasons for finding a better way. 

All of these, mind you, did not com- 
plete the public events full of inspiration 
of one sort or another. During the 
same time the colleges and universities 
have been granting degrees, baseball 
games drawing 20,000 people in one aft- 


~ernoon, May parties filling every foot of 


green grass in Central Park with white- 
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clad children, Buffalo Bill beginning his 
farewell tour, the police parading one 
Saturday and the suffragists the next, the 
great seaside resorts opening while the 
state Legislature passed the bill accept- 
ing the Harriman park in the Highlands, 
an exhibit of Whistler’s paintings closing 
at the Metropolitan, the mayor appoint- 
ing the committee to study congestion, 
the governor signing the bill prohibiting 
night messenger service for boys under 
twenty-one, the comet filling the house- 
tops with star-gazers, and the fresh- 
printed June magazines bringing home, 
one after another, that next fall’s elec- 
tion is to be fought out on economic lines 
with the price of food as the leading 
issue. Truly a stirring time. 


The group of meetings centering about 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction at St. Louis has had a large 
attendance, including many new dele- 
gates from the Southwest. Jane Ad- 
dams’s presidential address made a 
marked impression—superb, is the word 
used on all hands. Next year the con- 
ference will meet in Boston. This is the 
fourth meeting in New England, the 
others being Boston in 1881, New Haven 
in 1895 and Portland in 1904. 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS 
PROPOSE INSURANCE: PLAN 


After four months’ work the commit- 
tee on industrial indemnity of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
whose labors were spoken of in Tue 
Survey of April 30, submitted its report 
at the annual meeting of the association. 
Its enquiries covering employers both 
within and without the association dis- 
closed general dissatisfaction with. the 
present liability system, ninety per cent 
of their 10,000 correspondents declaring 
for a change. On the other hand they 
just as decidedly opposed and feel it their 
duty to continue opposition to many of 
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the measures now before our legislatures, 
on the ground that they are “paternalis- 
tic’, unduly burdensome on the em- 
ployer and for the employe “compulsory 
charity”, in that payment on a contribu- 
tory basis is “a benefit—not paid for” by 
the worker. 

The committee does not, that is, regard 
compensation as payment for breakage 
of human machinery and an inevitable 
risk of the business. Throughout the 
whole course of the discussion there ap- 
pears a tendency to dwell upon the re- 
sponsibility of the worker for his injury, 
which takes no account of the fact that 
the “carelessness” of a workman is in 
very many cases simply the distraction of 
attention due to over-tension and fatigue 
resulting from the necessity that is upon 
him of keeping up with the machine. 

The committee believes that further 
investigation is necessary before compul- 
sory legislation is proposed; that such 
legislation when passed, should cover 
not merely hazardous but all trades and 
‘contain provisions for indemnity insur- 
ance on the contributory plan providing 
more liberal compensation than could be 
supplied by the employer alone. Leg- 
islative measures tending to these results 
the members propose to support and un- 
til such legislation is passed they intend 
to push voluntary relief measures by 
urging the formation of a mutual con- 
tributory insurance company, which at 
least sixty-seven per cent of the mem- 
bership of the association stand ready 
to support. These measures would au- 
tomatically provide indemnity for indus- 
trial accidents. But they feel that a large 
number of accidents, perhaps a third, are 
preventable and that it is simply, as one 
of their speakers said, absorption in his 
business that has prevented the employer 
from taking this matter up before. As 
the prevention of accidents, though it ne- 
cessitates some outlay at the beginning, 
proves in the end a financial saving, the 
committee proposes the organization of 
an industrial accident prevention depart- 
ment. This department, working either 
independently or in conjunction with 
others, such as the proposed bureau of 
safety devices, is to gather statistics, in- 
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spect factories, investigate the subject of 
prevention, and offer prizes for inven- 
tions and for the factories best equipped 
for safety. 

In a set of supplementary tentative 
resolutions the committee recommends 
permissive legislation, by which the pro- 
posed insurance system may be extended 
to cover old age and incapacity but an- 
nounces its intention to oppose all legis- 
lation tending toward compulsory pen- 
sions of this nature in private establish- 
ments. 


CONNECTICUT LABOR LAWS 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Through the efforts of many organiza- 
tions and private individuals, a bill . 
passed the Connecticut Legislature in 
1909 which required that every child who 
leaves school at the age of fourteen or 
fifteen to go to work must pass an ex- 
amination in fractions. Sufficient time 
has elapsed since the bill was enacted 
last summer to observe its workings and 
its effect upon child labor. In one of the 
smaller Connecticut cities, for example, 
when the fraction test has been applied, 
fifty-five children, or about one-third of 
the number employed, have been taken 
out of the factories and put back into 
the schools to learn arithmetic. 

A statement made at the first child 
labor hearing that over seventy per cent 
of the boys who actually succeeded in 
getting positions in factories became 
floaters attracted some attention and, as 
a result, several independent investiga- 
tions have been made. It is reported 
from one city that over twenty-five per 
cent of the children whose names were on 
the payroll were not at work on the days 
when the investigator was visiting the 
factories. When the reason of this was 
asked of the employers, the reply was, 
“Oh, the boys are off and on,” or some- 
thing to the same effect. After making 
a house to house canvass, the same inves- 
tigator reports that over fifty per cent 
of the children whose mothers said they 
were at work, were found not to be 
employed. 

Considering that by the application of 
the fraction test many of these idle chil- 
dren, as well as a part of those who are 
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_ industrious enough to hold their posi- 


\ 


tions, will be sent back to school, and 


considering also that the knowledge that 
the child must pass this test is leading 


parents to see that their children attend 


school more regularly, and to urge them 


_to learn their arithmetic well, it may fair- 


ly be said that Connecticut has made a 
long step in advance in child labor work. 

This bill was passed through the efforts 
of the Education Committee under the 
chairmanship of President Flavel S. 


_ Luther of Trinity College. The commit- 


tee secured the passage of three other 
important educational measures: one, 
abolishing the old district school system 
in all but a few large towns in the state; 
a second, establishing a scholarship with 
certain conditions attached in every town 
in the state, to enable poor girls to get 
a normal school training; a third, secur- 


ing an annual appropriation from the 


state to establish and maintain two trade 
schools. These. schools are now being 
organized in New Britain and Bridge- 


_ port. 


The work of the Labor Committee 
should not pass unnoticed. The mer- 


chants of the state submitted an amend- 


ment to the law which twenty years ago 
established a sixty-hour week for the 
employment of women and minors, and a 


few years ago restricted the number of 
hours to fifty-eight. 


Their amendment 
_asked that all restrictions upon the hours 
of employment of women and minors be 
removed for mercantile establishments 
the week before Christmas. This change 
in the law was opposed by the Consum- 
ers’ League of Connecticut. The ex- 
emptions the merchants asked for at 
Christmas time were granted, but the 
league won three points: the establish- 
ment of Io o’clock as a closing hour for 
women and minors; the requirement that 
the factory inspector investigate every 
complaint of violation of the law and 
report the number of complaints made 
and prosecutions instituted every year. 
and the requirement that the factory in- 
spector send to every manufaciuring, 
mechanical and mercantile establishment 
uniform blank notices to be filled out spe- 
cifying the hours of work of women and 


‘minors employed. 
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This law may appear to have been a 
step backward in legislation. It is, how- 
ever, only a step backward on paper, 
since the sixty-hour law, which had been 
for twenty years on the statute books, 
had never been enforced, whereas now 
the amendments secured by the Con- 
sumers’ League make a strict enforce- 
ment of the law possible. 


VACANT LAND 
IN NEW YORK 


Attention has recently been called to 
the vacant lands belonging to the city of 
New York. No place in the world needs 
playgrounds more and nowhere are they 
more difficult and costly to secure. At 
the same time it is doubtful if there is a 
city which could at short notice, without 
expense for purchase, increase its play- 
ground area to so large an extent. 

This is due in part to insincerity of 
previous administrations in dealing with 
the question, and in part to the fact that 
there has been no charter recognition of 
outdoor playground work placing the 
responsibility for developing a coherent 
and effective policy. 

In the course of twenty-five years of 
agitation for outdoor breathing places a 
number of small sites have been secured 
and put into commission as playgrounds. 
There are eleven such in Manhattan un- 
der the Park Department. With the last 
wave of interest in 1906 a million dollars 
was spent for additional sites, but when 
they were purchased interest in them 
ceased and they have remained up to the 
present time unused, undeveloped, and in 
some cases a menace to the neighbor- 
hood. 

Beside these grounds purchased for 
playground use, the city owns also 
through its various departments many 
properties in congested sections, which 
are awaiting development for the pur- 
poses for which they were bought, while 
there are many very desirable stretches 
under the approaches of the bridges and 
elevated railroads. 

From the present city administration 
an active interest is expected in these 
matters. The park commissioner of 
Manhattan has already taken aggressive 
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steps for the extension and administration 
of the grounds under his control. 

The playground situation in New York 
does not at present demand the purchase 
of new and expensive properties, but the 
economic use of the odds and ends al- 
ready at its disposal. 

The passage of the Toombs bill, As- 
sembly 2,412, would insure in the future 
against a repetition of the official neglect 
from which the movement has suffered. 
Heretofore it has been no one’s official 
and special business to care for these 
matters and the result has been in- 
evitable and calamitous. Under the 
bill New York would have a _ per- 
manent recreation commission, an un- 
paid body of seven, including the presi- 
dent of the Park Board and a member 
of the Board of Education with five ap- 
pointments by the mayor. Its functions 
would not involve interference with the 
recreation work of the Board of Educa- 
tion or of the Park Department but 
would give jurisdiction over the many 
opportunities which should be developed 
and for which there is no responsible 
authority. The new body would also 
have power to report upon all matters 
pertaining to recreation and to advise 
the Board of Estimate regarding new 
playground sites. 

Perhaps its most useful function would 
be in the administration of gifts to the 
city for recreation purposes. The mere 
existence of such a body, with a defined 
and permanent policy of action, would 
stimulate gifts to the city which have 
been withheld hitherto owing to the ab- 
sence of any recognized department to 
give them consideration. 

The measure has passed the Assembly 
and stands a favorable chance in the city. 


SOCIAL WORK FOR 
ST. LOUIS NEGROES 


During the past winter in St. Louis 
some public-spirited Negroes and white 
social workers started a movement for 
general and inclusive co-operation in 
dealing with social problems—most of 
which are common to both races. 

It is rather remarkable that nothing in 
this direction was done earlier, for about 
five years ago Walter L. Sheldon, found- 
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er of the St. Louis Ethical Society, con- || ! 


ducted a series of lectures for Negroes 
and roused considerable interest among 
and concerning the colored people. A re- 
vival of Dr. Sheldon’s efforts finally 
came about, however, when, after several 
informal joint meetings for discussion 
of ways and means, six weekly evening 
programs were planned and an organiza- 
tion effected, known as the Negro Self- 
Culture Association. A large hall was 
secured and the meetings, arranged by 
blacks and whites, were attended by from 
200 to 400 people. Each program con- 
sisted of two talks—one with, and one - 
without stereopticon—songs by the whole 
audience and by soloists, and instru- 
mental music. A Negro school principal | 
was chairman; the music was by Ne-_ | 
groes, and the lecture by well-known St. 
Louisans and the week’s out-of-town- 
lecturer for the Ethical Society. Each 
evening one of the talks was on a socio- 
logical subject, sometimes narrowed to a 
timely civics discussion of the need for ~ 
more Negro-playgrounds, greater use by | 
the Negroes of the public baths, and the 
like. 

As expected, through this series of lec- 
tures an earnest desire grew up to co- 
operate further. In proof of this a body 
of three white and nine Negro physicians, 
with several other public-spirited persons 
of both races, met to consider the discrim- 
ination shown in city and private clinics 
against Negroes. An immediate result 
was the establishment in a densely crowd- 
ed Negro district of a free clinic, pri- 
vately supported, and the free service of 
ten Negro doctors. 

The president of the Forum Club, a 
civic organization of Negro men, re- 
quested that the St. Louis Social Serv- 
ice Conference, an organization com- 
posed of all the active white social work- 
ers of St. Louis, appoint representatives 
to work with a committee from his race. 
This was done anid judging from the rep- 
resentatives present and the keen inter- 
est expressed, this committee for social 
work among St. Louis Negroes will soon 
be a force in St. Louis social service. 
Sub-committees on health and sanitation, 
neglected and delinquent children, in- 
dustrial conditions, schools, libraries and 
recreation, and outdoor relief were 
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formed. All committees will guard 

against any action not backed by thor- 
ough knowledge of the local situation 
_and the issue involved. 


“THE ATYPICAL CHILD 
TOO DULL OR TOO BRIGHT 


_ The program of the first convention 
of the National Association for the Study 
and Education of Exceptional Children 
held recently in New York covered the 
three topics of recognition, phases, and 
perspective of exceptional children. 
Especially interesting was N. L. Bon- 
‘ham’s paper on the problem of defective 
pupils in the regular schools. Though in 
the majority of cases these children prob- 
ably do better in special ungraded classes 
Mr. Bonham holds that in their daily 
school life they should associate freely 
_ with normal children, sharing their play 
and sleeping rooms—in some cases pos- 
_sibly even their classes—and gaining 
what stimulation they can from normal 
minds. Dr. Arthur Zentler spoke of oral 
- defects as a hindrance to normal develop- 
ment. He held that such defects—even 
_ in the simple form of tooth decay—by in- 
_terfering with a child’s regular school 
attendance or by preventing mental con- 
centration retard his education and con- 
stitute a great expense to the state. The 
establishment in the public schools of a 
department for the treatment of oral 
defects should prove, as it has proved 
wherever it has been tried, an actual 
- economy. : 

Tom A. Williams read a carefully pre- 
pared paper on hysterical states in child- 
hood and recommended the use of coun- 
ter-suggestion by teachers and _ physi- 
cians in their treatment of such cases. 
Dr. Sidney V. Haas spoke on prophy- 
laxis in the treatment of atypical, or ex- 
ceptional children, recommending pro- 
phylactic measures before, during and 
after birth. Under the latter group of 
preventive measures he gave special 
prominence to correction of conditions, 
such as diet, which affect the blood ; treat- 
ment of defects of the special senses and 
improvement of environmental condi- 
tions, all of which he held to be even 
more important than the present treat- 
ment of adenoids and tonsils. 
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Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann read 
an extremely interesting paper on ex- 
ceptionally bright children. These fall 
into two classes. The first, or unpatho- 
logical, representing simply unusually 
rapid development and needing no spe- 
cial treatment beyond a healthy environ- 
ment. The pathological child, on the 
other hand—the genius, the wunderkind 
or the idiot-savant—belong as truly as 
the defective to the class of atypical chil- 
dren. With their special faculties is con- 
nected a peculiar anatomical structure of 
the brain which necessitates great care 
on the part of the educator to prevent 
one-sided development followed by “de- 
railment.” Manual training, physical ex- 
ercise, hygienic living, training of the 
powers of inhibition and voluntary con- 
trol, together with much positive whole- 
some suggestion will go far toward sav- 
ing such children from the unhappiness 
and nervous and moral bankruptcy to 
which they are often foredoomed. 


DURES, SURES 
RELIEF BY WORK 


The fight against disease and insani- 
tary conditions in Turkey begun by Dr. 
Emily Ray Gregory, and the new impulse 
given to education in Palestine have been 
mentioned in recent issues of THE Sur- 
vey. Equally significant of a new spirit 
of enlightenment under Young Turkish 
rule is a late conference in the province 
of Adana, when the Jewish governor, 
the chief of police, the mayor of Tarsus, 
representatives of the Mohammedan and 
Jewish priesthood and of six Christian 
sects, together with the British and Per- 
sian consuls met to organize a method 
of permanent relief for the refugees of 
the massacres of a year ago. This con- 
ference appointed an American mission- 
ary, Rev. William N. Chambers, presi- 
dent of a Commission on Industries and 
assigned to him $18,000 of government 
money, not for temporary philanthropic 
relief, but to provide “a means of liveli- 
hood for poor girls and women of every 
sect and faith.” The plan of the commis- 
sion is to revise oriental handicrafts as 
well as to find a market for finished em- 
broideries, lacework and handweavers. 
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THE STORY. OF HE 
NEGRO' 


Reviewed by KATHARINE COMAN 


The Story of the Negro furnishes an 
interesting parallel to Up from Slavery. 
Mr. Washington’s autobiography was an 
epitome of the race history; and in this 
new book, although he attempts a dis- 
passionate estimate of the achievements 
of his people, his life is so identified with 
their onward struggle, he feels so keenly 
their successes and failures, that the re- 
sult is not a scientific analysis, but the 
record of experience. It is reminiscence 
rather than history and presents the cu- 
mulative evidence of thousands of life 
histories that have come within his ken, 
many of them marking quite as wonder- 
ful an achievement as his own. Dubois’s 
Souls of Black Folk was no less a “hu- 
man document,’ but far more imper- 
sonal. We cannot, however, regret the 
individual bias of this race leader. In 
sociological inquiry, sympathy and in- 
tuitive insight may be safer guides than 
statistics. 

Tillinghast, in his Study of the Negro 
in Africa and America, gives a most dis- 
couraging account of the natives of West 
Africa, and suggests the inference that 
from such depths of barbarism civiliza- 
tion could not be developed. Washing- 
ton proves from the records of travellers 
and missionaries that these peoples were 
but “broken fragments of races that had 
been driven to the sea by the stronger 
races of the interior,” that they had been 
demoralized and degraded by long inter- 
course with the slave traders, and that 
by no means all the Africans kidnapped 
and carried to America belonged to this 
debased stock. Many were brought 
from the interior, from tribes that had 
advanced to the pastoral or agricultural 
stages of development; some even, from 
Abyssinia, had known Moorish civiliza- 
tion. A curious instance is cited of a 
slave who was familiar with the Arabic 
language and alphabet. Thus does Wash- 

1The Story of the Negro. By Booker T. Wash- 
ington. Doubleday, Page and Company, New 


York, 1909. Pp. 7vd. By mail of THe Survnrv, 
105 East 22d street, New York, postpaid, $3.30. 
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ington account for the remarkable in- 
dustrial capacity of the Negro, and the 
fact that he has endured centuries of 
grinding toil without loss of physical or 
intellectual fiber. “The Negro is the . 
only people which has looked the white 
man in the face and lived.” 

The argument is never direct and em- 
phatic, of the sledge-hammer, Anglo- 
Saxon type. It is suggestive and ingra- 
tiating and characterized by a gentle 
humor whose rebound is all the more 
telling because unexpected. For exam- 
ples : 

At the time that the white people of New 
England and of the southern states were 
offering a bounty for every Indian scalp 
they could obtain, they were sending ships 
across the ocean to get Negro slaves to fur- 


nish the necessary labour for opening up 
the country and tilling the farm. 


Discussing the bitter criticism of the 
Negro which one constantly hears, his 
indolence, thriftlessness, untrustworthi- 
ness, malevolence, etc., Washington 
states that he had discussed this matter 
with many white men and had failed to 
find any who did not acknowledge that 
he knew one Negro who was honest, in- 
dustrious, and faithful beyond any white 
man of his acquaintance, and he naively 
adds that if every white man knows one 
honest Negro, there must be a consider- 
able proportion of the race who are to 
be relied upon. Harriet Martineau, writ- 
ing of similar criticisms voiced during 
her visit to America, makes a quite com- 
parable statement: 


Of the many families in which I enjoyed 
intercourse, there was, I believe, none where 
I was not told of some one slave of unusual 
value for talent or goodness, either in the 
present or a former generation. A collection 
of these alone as they stand in my journal 
would form no mean testimony to the in- 
tellectual and moral capabilities of the Ne- 
groes. 


Mr. Washington’s query, “Where else 
in the world is a people developing so 
rapidly?” is fully justified by the mass 
of evidence he brings as to the multi- 
form achievements of his race. Two 
thousand physicians, thoroughly trained 
and equipped for work, have supplanted 
the “root doctors” of slavery days. 
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One hears a great deal in both the north- 
ern and southern states of the Negro politi- 
cian and, incidentally, of the Negro lawyer 
and journalist. One hears, however, very 
little of the Negro physician and surgeon. 
Nevertheless, of all the professions in which 
the Negro is engaged, that of medicine is 
probably the one in which he has attained 
the highest degree of technical skill and the 
greatest usefulness to the community in 
which he lives. In no other direction, I 
dare say, has the Negro travelled so far from 
the primitive condition and civilization of 
his savage ancestors in Africa. 


Twenty thousand Negro teachers are 
rendering devoted service in colleges and 
institutions, in the segregated public 
schools and in the little country school- 
houses, sources of light and wisdom in 
the heart of the black belt. Fifteen thou- 
sand Negro clergymen, intelligent and 
public-spirited, are training their congre- 
gations to co-operation in all that makes 
for betterment. -The National Negro 
Business League, organized in 1900, in- 
dicates a remarkable aggregation of en- 
ergetic men and a spirit of mutual help- 
fulness that must mean much in the long 
run. Already savings banks, building 
and loan associations, co-operative enter- 
prises organized by Negroes and for 
Negroes, augur a large measure of finan- 
cial success, wherever the black race 
does not come into cut-throat competi- 
tion with the white. In the many instances 
of prosperous business careers cited by 
the author, it becomes evident that in 
most cases the secret of success has lain 
in the peculiar personal quality the Negro 
puts into his service. The sympathy, pa- 
tience and understanding that rendered 
the Negro “mammy” the best of nurses 
and the white-haired “uncle” the most 
considerate of counsellors come into play 
wherever this people undertake to serve. 
The instance of a highly successful hotel 
proprietor who made a point of collect- 
ing the clothing of his guests in the 
evening and getting it brushed and mend- 
ed overnight is cited in evidence. This 
personal quality makes itself felt in phil- 
anthropic enterprises. There are schools 
and hospitals and orphan asylums in the 
South, built out of the contributions of 
Negro men and women, some of whom 
*are giving half their earnings for the 
cause they have at heart. 


THE COMMON WELFARE 
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Both Dubois and Washington insist 
that the white man has no chance to 
know the Negro at his best. The street 
lounger, the prostitute, the thriftless and 
unwholesome denizens of our city slums, 
are too well known. Social barriers pre- 
vent our seeing the home of the prosper- 
ous Negro, the activities of school and 
church, the multiform benevolences of 
their fraternal societies. Everyone 
should read the account Mr. Washing- 
ton gives of the efforts of the Law and 
Order League of Baltimore to protect 
the Negro quarter against the vicious 
whites who are accustomed to prey upon 
this helpless and unorganized population. 
At the urgent request of the Negroes of 
Druid Hill, the situation was investigat- 
ed by a commission made up of the lead- 
ing men of the city, and it was proved 
that the fault lay with the police who 
refused to enforce the law, not with the 
people who were striving to protect their 
homes. “In this way a campaign was 
begun to give Baltimore’s colored chil- 
dren a real chance in life.’ Many other 
instances are given of Negroes organized 
for race betterment, e. g., the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Buxton, 
Iowa, the Farmers’ Improvement Society 
of Texas, the Carnegie Library of Louis- 
ville. 

Washington’s utterances on the disen- 
franchisement of the Negro are of great 
interest. The race has turned from one 
hope to another in its struggle for ad- 
vancement. Freedom was the cry of the 
slave, but emancipation once attained, 
there were still hunger and cold and dis- 
couragement. The ballot was their next 
endeavor, but enfranchisement did not 
feed or clothe or give them equal oppor- 
tunity with the white men. Then educa- 
tion was their hope, the higher the bet- 
tet, but book learning could not avail 
to place them on an equality with the 
superior race. Now industry is the 
panacea sought. The shrewdest of them 
have come to the conclusion that “Busi- 
ness pays better than politics.” 

The Negro came out of slavery with a 
feeling that work was the symbol of degra- 
dation. In nearly all the schools conducted 


by Negroes in the South at the present time, 
Negro children are learning to work. The 
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Negro came out of slavery with almost no 
capital except the hard discipline and train- 
ing he had received as a slave. In the years 
since that time, he has not only become a 
large land-owner, and, to a large extent, the 
owner of his own home, but he has become 
a banker and a business man. He came 
out of slavery with the idea that somehow 
or other the government, which freed him, 
was going to support and protect him, and 
that the great hope of his race was in poli- 
tics and in the ballot. In the last decade 
the Negro has settled down to the task of 
building his own fortune and of gaining 
through thrift, through industry, and 
through business success that which he has 
been denied in other directions. ... 


Disenfranchisement was first thought 
to be an overwhelming disaster. 


Gradually, however, the temper of the 
people changed. They began to see that 
harvests were just as good and just as 
bad as they had been before the changes 
which deprived them of their  politi- 
cal privileges. They began to see, in 
short, that there was still hope for them 
in economic, if not in political direc- 
tions. A large part of the work which Tus- 
kegee Institute did in those early years, and 
has continued to do down to the present 
time, has been to show the masses of our 
people that in agriculture, in the industries, 
in commerce, and in the struggle toward 
economic success, there were compensations 
for the losses they had suffered in other di- 
rections. In doing this we did not seek to 
give the people the idea that political rights 
were not valuable or necessary, but rather 
to impress upon them that economic effi- 
ciency was the foundation for every kind of 
success. ... 

In regard to the political influence of the 
Negro, I might say, also, that close observa- 
tion in every state in the South convinces 
me that while the Negro does not go through 
the form of casting the ballot in order to 
express his political influence to the extent 
that the white man does, in every southern 
community there-is a group of property- 
holding men, and often women, of high char- 
acter, who do always exert political inf{u- 
ence in the matters that concern the pro- 
tection and progress of their race. Some- 
times this influence is exerted individually, 
sometimes in groups, but it is felt neverthe- 
less. I know any number of Negroes in the 
South whose influence is so strong because 
of their character that their wish or word 
expressed to a local or state official will go 
almost as far as the word of any white man 
will go. There is a kind of influence that 
the man exerts who is prosperous, intelli- 
gent and possesses high character, a kind of 
influence that is intangible and hard to de- 
fine, but which no law can deprive him of. 

I do not mean to suggest that the sort of 
personal influence I have described is in any 
way a substitute for the ballot, or can be 
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expected to take its place. It ought to be 
clearly recognized that, in a republican form 
of government, if any group of people is 
left permanently without the franchise it is 
placed at a serious disadvantage. I do not 
object to restrictions being placed upon the 
use of the ballot, but if any portion of the 
population is prevented from taking part in 
the government by reason of these restric- 
tions, they should have held out before 
them the incentive of securing the ballot in 
proportion as they grow in property-holding, 
intelligence, and character. 


Booker Washington is the type of a 
great race movement,—such a type as we 
find in Moses, in George Washington, in 
Abraham Lincoln. Since he has suffered 
with his people and for them, his esti- 
mate of the significance of that struggle 
must have weight. 


People differ, and will always differ no 
doubt, as to whether the desire to civilize 
the African was a sufficient excuse for bring- 
ing him to America, at the cost of so much 
suffering and expense. For my own part, 
I am disposed to believe that it was worth 
all that jAt-hadcosti 2. 


This book, the pronouncement of the 
greatest authority on the Negro problem, 
is characterized throughout by a sane 
and patient optimism. 


The cause of the Negro is the cause of the 
man who is farthest down everywhere in the 
world. Educate him, give him character, 
and make him efficient as a labourer, and 
every other portion of the community will 
be lifted higher. Degrade the Negro, hold 
him in peonage, ignorance, or any other 
form of slavery, and the great mass of the 
people in the community will be held down 
with him. It is not possible for one man 
to hold another man down in the ditch 
without staying down there with him.... 

The Negro is making progress at the pres- 
ent time as he made progress in slavery 
times. There is, however, this difference. 
In slavery the progress of the Negro was a 
menace to the white man. The security of 
the white master depended upon the ignor- 
ance of the black slave. In freedom .the 
security and happiness of each race depend, 
to a very large extent, on the education and 
the progress of the other. The problem of 
slavery was to keep the Negro down; the 
problem of freedom is to raise him up.... 

To me the history of the Negro people in 
America seems like the story of a great ad- 
venture, in which, for my own part, I am 
glad to have had a share. So far from be- 
ing a misfortune it seems to me that it is 
a rare privilege to have part in the strug- 
gles, the plans, and the ambitions of ten 
millions of people who are making their 
way from slavery to freedom. 


May 28, 1910. 


THE ROXBURY CARPET FACTORY STRIKE 


ELIZABETH G. EVANS 


Boston has had its successful women’s 
- strike, as well as New York. The Bos- 
ton affair, to be sure, was of minute pro- 
portions, as compared to that of New 
York, and there were dramatic differ- 
ences between the two struggles corre- 
sponding perhaps to the differences be- 
tween the two cities. But the Boston 
and the New York strikes have many 
important elements in common and they 
may equally be counted as the opening 
of a new era for women in industry. 
The heroines of the Boston strike are 
weavers at the Roxbury Carpet Factory. 
In contrast to the shifting personnel and 
the many races which so complicate the 
industrial situation in New York, the 
Roxbury weavers are Americans born 
and bred and many of them have grown 
grey in service at the Roxbury mill. 
Others tell of fathers and of grand- 
fathers who worked there before them. 
Numbers of them have never worked in 
any other establishment. Ties of old- 
time memories and of real affection bind 


these women to the place where they 


have earned their bread. They feel a 
proprietorship in the looms that they 
have operated such as a good rider feels 
for his horse, or a good farmer for the 
land into which he has plowed his life. 
While so strong is the sense of comrade- 
ship among them that a wrong done to 
one is felt as a wrong done to all, spon- 
taneously, as in a family group. 

In the old days when the mill was 
owned and managed by the men whe 
had founded the industry, the family 
feeling included the members of the firm. 
“Mr. liked to see us earn good 
money,” one and another have remarked. 
“He knew us all, and he always had a 
pleasant word.” But now the concern is 
a corporation and absentee proprietors 
own the stock. Profits must go to the 
maintenance of mnon-producers who 
neither toil nor spin, and the loyalty of 
those in authority runs wholly to these 
absentee owners, and in no degree to 
the faithful women who have worked so 
long at the looms. Thus the common 
- interests and mutual good-will of the old 
days have come to be replaced by a cash- 
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nexus, pure and simple. Human- ties 
may still bind the workers together ; they 
no longer cut a figure between employer 
and employed. 

With personal amenities thus obliter- 
ated, the clash of opposing interests has 
come to the fore. Distrust has been bred 
among the workers, and in managers a 
disposition to make profits at the workers’ 
expense. When the thread was poor in 
quality and snarled or broke, it was the 
weaver who lost time and money; per- 
haps she was even laid off for a couple 
of days as a penalty for imperfect work. 
When the loom needed repair, it was the 
weaver again who suffered loss. Thus 
the wage of twelve or thirteen dollars 
quoted for the most skilled workers was 
a top. figure which in point of fact was 
rarely attained; and the same, of course, 
held true with the less skillful weavers 
whose top wage was as low as seven and 
a half dollars a week. 

However, these and other grievances 
were accepted in good humor as “all in a 
day’s work.” Not until, in the face of 
the rising cost of living, a twelve and 
one-half per cent cut for the velvet weav- 
ers was decreed, to be followed presently 
by a second similar cut, with a two weeks’ 
lay off following that, did the moment 
for rebellion come. Then (perhaps re- 
membering the Shirt Waist Strike in 
New York), velvet weavers and tapestry 
weavers together, 119 strong they 
trooped down to the Women’s Trade 
Union League, and were organized as 
Local 721 of the United Textile Workers 
of America. And when two weeks later 
the mill whistle blew its morning sum- 
mons, the once obedient women, eager 
for the chance to work on any terms their 
employer might decree, were replaced by 
an organized body, ready to stand to- 
gether in demanding a fair wage for hon- 
est work. 

No doubt at first this seemed to the 
authorities like child’s play, for the ware- 
house was still well stocked, and divi- 
dends would not suffer if the mill should 
stand idle for a few weeks more. By 
then, necessity might be relied upon to: 
drive the “hands” to work. But those 
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who so argued little reckoned with the 
spirit animating their once docile work- 
ers—strong now with the strength of 
organization, backed in their individual 
resources by a mighty comradeship which 
seemed to raise up allies out of the 
ground. Money flowed into their treas- 
ury from many Central Labor Union lo- 
cals with a generosity amazing to those 
who have not grasped the solidarity for 
which the word labor stands. With the 
wherewithal to pay strike benefits to the 
more hard pressed, no fear now that 
hunger will break their ranks! 

Meanwhile the neighborhood was 
aroused on the strikers’ side. Property 
owners invited the girl pickets to stand 
in their yards, and self-respecting women 
need no longer fear arrest for “loitering 
on the street.” Chairs were brought out, 
and rugs to protect the feet of the watch- 
ers when it was damp or cold. There 
was a welcome at the kitchen fire for 
those chilled with the long vigil. By eight 
in the morning or earlier the pickets and 
their sympathizers from outside the 
ranks of labor brought in by the Wom- 
en's Trade Union League, gathered round 
an improvised table and feasted on hot 
coffee, doughnuts, and buns; friendly re- 
porters passed the news and _ trained 
cameras on the group, and merry greet- 
ings were called out by one and an- 
other passerby. Even the police were 
genial, their good-will given perforce to 
women who were so courageous, yet so 
scrupulous to keep within the law. 

Truly this looks like an ideal commun- 
ity! Here neighbors are friends and 
stand together like kinfolk in time of 
need. Has the reign of peace and good- 
will come down on earth at last? Alas, 
no! for there stands the mill, in the keep- 
ing of men who owe allegiance to ab- 
sentee owners; and there comes a strike 
breaker—Armenian, Pole, or Greek—+to 
take the bread from a sister worker’s 
mouth. Fortunately, however, there are 
but few of these poor creatures, and most 
of them soon quit their jobs; for even 
though they can scarce speak English, 
they soon learn that they are at war with 
the working class code of ethics, to say 
nothing of the code of the Golden Rule. 
Thus for twelve long weeks, all but a 
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negligible number of looms continued 
idle. 

In the first days of the revolt, when 
a committee presented the grievances of 
the strikers at the mill office, the mem- 
bers in effect were shown the door. The 
mill was an organization; its capital 
stock and its absentee owners were one 
incorporate body, represented by salaried 
officials to conduct its business and press 
its claims. To the operatives, however, 
the benefits of organization were denied. 
But it gradually became evident that 
something must be done. The spirit of 
the strikers was indomitable, and without 
their help, the mill could not be run. 
Then it was that the managers consent- 
ed to meet John Golden, president of 
the United Textile Workers, intelligent, 
sober-minded, bred up in the English 
trade union school, well informed as to 
market conditions and wages in compet- 
ing concerns. And when these men got 
together, all experts, mill agents and 
business agent for the help, just two con- 
ferences sufficed to settle the strike. 

It was a victory for the weavers on 
every point. The wage scale previously 
prevailing was restored. Better still, be- 
cause more far-reaching, the principle of 
collective bargaining was _ conceded. 
Hereafter grievances may be presented 
at the mill office by a committee, while 
in differences that cannot be so adjusted, 
the representative of the Textile Union 
will be called in. . With honest John 
Golden to advise them and to mediate in 
time of need, no fear hereafter that these 
Roxbury carpet weavers will be down- 
trodden nor yet that they will be unrea- 
sonable in their demands. They will 
simply have a voice, as in fair play they 
should have, as to the terms on which 
they work. And gradually, by the power 
of their example, they can gather into 
their organization all their fellow work- 
ers in the mill. 

Thus the little group of women who 
on February 28 of the year 1910 were 
organized as Local 721 of the United 
Textile Workers of America, can be re- 
lied upon not only to stand as a demon- 
stration of the practicability and the value 
of organization among women, but to act 
as a flying wedge in the struggle of the 
workers to win a right to a fuller life. 


May 28, 1910. 


THIS IS THE WAY WE BRUSH OUR TEETH SO EARLY MONDAY MORNING. 
Toothbrush drill in a public school at Brookline, Mass. 


NEW YORK CITY’S DENTAL HYGIENE 
CONFERENCE AND EXHIBIT 


MABEL RAE 


ROBERT L. STEVENS FUND FOR MUNICIPAL RESEARCH IN HOBOKEN 


The conservation of national re- 
sources—the conservation of national 
health—the prevention of ill health—the 
prevention of tuberculosis—and now of 
mouth unwholesomeness—all these are 
parts of the great wholesome awakening 
which is sweeping into the thought of 
the American people. Everywhere is 
this idea showing itself in small ways 
and in large, and one of the most signifi- 
cant demonstrations took place in New 
York last week in the Dental Hygiene 
Conference and Exhibit. 

For some time there had been prom- 
ising echoes in the press of what was 
coming. The Children’s Aid Society 
has been doing pioneer work. At pres- 
ent three clinics are maintained and more 
are hoped for. Notable, too, is the Free 
Dental Clinic on East 12Ist street organ- 
ized by Judge Peter T. Barlow, with 
Marjorie Clark in charge as the repre- 
»Sentative of the health department. The 

physical director in the College of the 
City of New York, Dr. Thomas A. 
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Storey, reports that during last year be- 
tween eight hundred and one thousand 
cases of bad and unclean teeth had been 
found and treated. The fund given by 
Dorothy Whitney for education regard- 
ing children’s health, placed special em- 
phasis upon oral hygiene. 

From May 12 to 18, the assembly room 
in the Metropolitan Life Building was 
devoted to setting forth facts concern- 
ing oral hygiene, through talks and ad- 
dresses by leaders in the work and by 
means of an exhibit. The meetings were 
conducted by the Dental Hygiene Coun- 
cil of New York City with the co-opera- 
tion of the Children’s Aid Society, the 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor and the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. 

At the exhibit the subject was present-. 
ed daily to the children. by one or two 
stereopticon lectures. The evening ad- 
dresses were by well-known leaders and 
many comparatively new facts were 
brought out. As is always the case the 
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greatest benefit was the treatment by 
newspapers, which reported the confer- 
ence in several instances with illustra- 
tions. 

Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale, president 
of the Committee of One Hundred on 
National Health, presided at the opening 
session. He said: 


I think no one doubts to-day that the 
movement of improved vitality of the nation 
is one of the greatest, if not the greatest 
movement in the reform which we have in 
force in this country, and dental hygiene is 
in one way fundamental.. It certainly is the 
beginning of nutrition and sometimes it is 
the end. It is a reform which as yet has 
been very little appreciated, but it is grow- 
ing with great rapidity. When we consider 
that in Boston, Forsythe left $2,000,000 dedi- 
cated to the improvement of the teeth of that 
city, we realize how much improvement is 
needed, and what can be done. 

In this city investigations among school 
children show that from forty per cent to 
sixty per cent have defective teeth, and we 
know that children have less defective teeth 
than adults, so that it is probably true that 
over ninety per cent of the 90,000,000 people 
in the United States have something the mat- 
ter with their teeth. 

The medical profession is the one profes- 
sion in the world whose members, in order 
to succeed, must eliminate themselves, and 
the dentists are doing their share to elimin- 
ate the need of dentistry. 
great room for improvement is known to 
those who have studied the facts. We are 
so accustomed to bad teeth that people are 
very apt to imagine they are a necessary 
evil, but the point of this conference is to 
point out that they are an unnecessary evil. 

. When the Owen bill for a national 
department of health is passed, as I hope 
it will be within a year, we shall have gov- 
ernmental machinery for investigating the 
exact condition of vitality in this country, 
and one of the first investigations will be a 
study of the teeth of the nation. There is 
probably, economically, no part of the physi- 
cal apparatus of man which is so important 
an asset. President Roosevelt has said that 
national vigor is the greatest asset in Amer- 
ica, and it has been shown by those who 
have done a little reform work in improving 
the teeth of school children here in New 
York. For instance, an expenditure of $342 
has resulted not only in the saving of a 
much larger dental bill later, and improv- 
ing digestion and physical condition gener- 
ally of children, but is calculated to have 
saved at least $2,000 worth of time. I think 
it is far within the truth to say that for 
every dollar put into the campaign to pre- 
vent the decay of teeth, ten dollars’ worth 
of benefit will accrue. 


Senator Robert L. Owen of Okla- 
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homa, who introduced the bill for a 
national department of health, appealed 
to the conference for support. 


There is a great contest going on through- 
out the world and throughout the American 
nation in regard to the conservation of our 
natural resources. . . There is no reason 
why a human being should not run his full 
term. None but the ignorance of man, and 
this is a combat between ignorance and 
knowledge, and it is a question as to where 
the soldiers shall come from in behalf of 
knowledge, and with what authority and 
with what force we shall make this fight, 
with what power we shall make it, and there- 
fore I favor putting into full power and 
with full dignity of the government of the 
United States, this contest in favor of health 
as against disease. We are marching in 
regiments in this battle, and one of the great 
regiments, 40;000 strong, are the dentists of 
the land. There is nothing more important 
than the preservation of the teeth, and there 
is nothing more neglected in this country. 
Only eight per cent of the people of the 
United States go to the dentists. No wonder 
they die. . . Have you ever stopped to 
think what an enormous commercial value it 
is to preserve the lives of our people who 
now die by preventable diseases? It has 
been demonstrated beyond the possibility of 
a doubt that we lose over 600,000 people an- 
nually from preventable disease. ... If 
we had the fundamental government doing 
its part, with great laboratories studying 
out the questions affecting human life and 
giving those facts to every board of health 
and to every school teacher in the land 
through bulletins of advice, why, in that case 
we would save these lives, and estimating 
American citizens at $5,000 apiece—and an 
average citizen will earn more than that—that 
makes, for 600,000 people, a value in money 
of $3,000,000,000 per annum; and we have 
3,000,000 people on an average, sick from one 
year’s end to another. It is worth a $1,000,- 
000,000 to take care of those people, and to 
count what they would earn if they were in 
good physical condition for performing the 
labor of this country—the total would easily 
make four or five million per annum. 
In a single decade it would mean a 
value of 40,000,000,000, nearly half of the 
national wealth. It would mean over 6,000,- 
000 people. It would mean more than the 
total population of New York and Brooklyn. 
. . . Now, it requires the people of this coun- 
try to express themselves in the only way 
they can, and that is by petition, and if you 
will notice the Congressional Record you will 
see every day some senator arise and submita 
memorial from some medical society asking 
for a department of health, and it goes to 
the committee on public health, and there is 
apt to be buried, unless somebody will fight 
for it and demand action. I rejoice that 
Senator Depew of this state stands for a de- 
partment of health. I believe the bill is go- 
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ing to pass because the people of the country 
are writing personal letters to the members 
of the senate and to the members of the 
House and are making them feel that the 
people want a department of health. . 


At the conclusion of Senator Owen’s 
address the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, that this conference endorses 
the principle represented in the bill intro- 
duced in the United States Congress by Sen- 
ator Owen, and urges upon Congress the ne- 
cessity of establishing a national department 
of health. 


Dr. William R. Woodbury, who origi- 
nated the idea of a dental conference 
and exhibit in Boston and who has given 
largely of his time and efforts, empha- 
sized the movement as civic, economic 
and primarily of the home. He de- 
scribed the present status of the dental 
hygiene movement in this country and 
abroad. 


Germany recognizes the necessity of good 
nutrition, good teeth and a wholesome 
mouth. Germany’s interest springs from 
her need of physically sound men and wo- 
men. Napoleon said, “An army crawls on 
its stomach.” To maintain its magnificent 
fighting machine, its army with its ready-at- 
hand efficiency, to safeguard its peace and 
prosperity, every man must have good teeth 
and a mouth which does its full work. To 
secure this efficiency, children in the public 
schools are taught how to care for and save 
their teeth. In Strassburg, where Dr. Jes- 
sen began his pioneer work in mouth hy- 
giene, a municipal dental clinic has been 
evolved. In thé German Empire thirty-five 
cities and towns are now maintaining dental 
hospitals and infirmaries. rage 

England is awakening to the national im- 
portance of good teeth. In the last ten 
years the rejections for bad condition of the 
teeth in the British army have increased 
fifty per cent. 

The town of Brookline, Mass., comes first 
as undertaking thorough instruction in 
mouth hygiene, combined with a careful ex- 
amination of the teeth of its school children, 
by skilled dentists working under the au- 
thority of the school board. In the Pierce 
Grammar School, tooth brush drills are 
given in the three first grades daily at the 
beginning of each term, until the habit of 
bringing a clean mouth to school each day 
is acquired. The children begin their school 
life understanding the fact that good health, 
a sound body and satisfactory progress in 
school go hand-in-hand. 


Dr. Woodbury commended the cus- 
tom at the Bellevue Clinic of having a 
trained kindergarten teacher as a part 
of the dental clinic. The children enjoy 
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A CORNER OF 


Boston lent New York part of the original dental 
hygiene exhibit. 


THE EXHIBIT. 


going to the dentist and they boast of 
their white teeth. He said that the New 
York problem had been simplified by the 
division of the city. into districts for the 
tuberculosis campaign. A dental clinic 
in every hospital as a part of its equip- 
ment offers a center to which those need- 
ing attention may come, and the medical, 
tuberculosis and dental work can be done 
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together with the result that each requi- 
site factor is reinforced. 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson presented in- 
terestingly sorhe facts which though well 
known require constant reiteration. 


_A man is known by the teeth he keeps. 
The worst thing that can happen to our 
teeth is for them not to have enough to do— 
it is the worst thing that can happen to us 
also. Spiritualized and cultured as we have 
become, we still fight the battle of life with 
our teeth, though we no longer chew our 
enemies’ ears or throats. . Bone cored, 
enamel coated and rock ribbed as the hills, 
the teeth are more absolutely under our con- 
trol than almost any other structure of the 
body. Neglect them and they decay at once. 
Give them proper attention and they will go 
on repairing themselves for forty, fifty, 
sixty years... 

Give children plenty of roughening food 
to chew and they will get the pearly 
vigor of the savage tooth with the endurance 
of the Caucasian’s. Above all the food 
should be of such a character as to give ex- 
ercise and massage to the gums. Part of 
this can be given by plenty of coarse food 
in addition to real food—not as a substitute 
for it—and part by intentional and vigorous 
friction with the tooth brush. To brush the 
gums well is half the value of brushing the 
téeth;, vea4 

Keep the mouth and gums strictly clean 
and the teeth will 
take care of them- 
selves. There are 
thirty-three | distinct 
named and labelled 
sorts of bacilli or 
“bugs” in our mouths 
as normal parlor 
boarders, but they’ll 
behave with perfect 
propriety unless you 
give them carrion to 
get drunk on. 


Dr. George W. 
Goler, who as 
health officer of 
Rochester has done 
pioneer work in 
establishing dental 
examinations and 
dental clinics, men- 
tioned some of the 
apparently uncon- 
nected ‘defects 
which may result 
from tooth decay, 
such’ as’ “hunch- 
back; “club foot, 
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The dentist of the Children’s Aid. Society found. 
ninety-seven per cent. needing treatment. 
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knock knees, smallpox and other scrofu- 
lous conditions.” 

The same emphasis was made by Dr. 
Thaddeus P. Hyatt of Brooklyn, who 
said: 

It has been discovered that the dental end 
of a nerve can manifest itself in the eye, 
causing temporary blindness; that it can 
manifest itself in the ear, causing tempor- 
ary deafness, and it can manifest itself in 
the muscles, causing temporary paralysis and 
insanity. One of the greatest preven- 
tives of adenoids and enlarged tonsils is a 
perfectly shaped dental arch and _ palate, 
with the teeth in proper condition. 


The Russell Sage Foundation figures. 


in regard to school children’s teeth were 
cited by Dr. Luther H. Gulick, head of 
its department of child hygiene. He 
stated that an investigation of 39,000 


cases had proved that children with de-- 


cayed teeth spend fifty per cent more 
time in graduating from the schools than 


those with good teeth, thereby costing the. 


city fifty per cent more to educate them. 
“How many here knew enough five 


years ago to brush their teeth up and- 
he asked. 


down instead of crosswise?,” 
The show of hands was so small that it 
was suggested that 
they were dentists. 

The Relation of 
Modern Dentistry 


Problem was the 
subject of an ad- 
dress by the Dr. S. 
Adolphus 
who said: 


The proper feeding 
of the tuberculous 
patient is one of the 
most essential fac- 
tors. It cannot be 
done if the patient 
has bad teeth . 
We have in 
York alone from 
and consumptive 
poor. I do not be- 


them 
atten- 


majority of 
need. dental 


very small minority 


to the Tuberculosis 


Knopf, 


the’ 
greater city of New’ 


forty to fifty thous- 


lieve. IL exaggerate: 
when I say that the: 


tion and I know for 
sa tact that: only-*a! 


wey 
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get it. . . . How can we expect patients 
to eat plenty of food and chew well when 
they are thus handicapped in the most es- 
sential point of the treatment? ... 

One way to help is to create more dental 
dispensaries, endow them so that good work 
may be done, the workers paid and the ma- 
terial furnished gratuitously to worthy pa- 
tients. Every sanatorium or special hospital 
for consumptives should have one or several 
dentists attached to its staff, with a well 
equipped office and an abundance of material 
needed for the efficacious treatment of all 
patients whose teeth need attention. 


Dr. J-.4). ‘Cronin -of the New York 
Health Department described its work 
for dental hygiene, William Church Os- 
born of the Children’s Aid Society, which 
for two years has been experimenting in 
the subject and conducts three clinics. 
suggested that the educational work be 
carried directly into the schools in New 
York. Others who spoke were Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker, chief of the New York 
Division of Child Hygiene; Katherine D. 
Blake for the committee on physical wel- 
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fare of the Women Principals Associa- 
tion. 

Many requests have come from other 
cities and towns for the exhibit, and it 
will be shown at the National Education 
Association convention in Boston in July; 
in Brooklyn, Baltimore, Jersey City, Ho- 
boken, Newark and other places, gen- 
erally under the auspices of the boards 
of education with the co-operation of 
the local dentists. It is hoped that every 
city in the country will be reached before 
long and for the purpose of easy travel- 
ing the exhibit will be incorporated in a 
form which may be set up, packed and 
expressed with a minimum of time and 
effort. 

So, though comparatively young, it is 
safe to say that the “clean mouth cam- 
paign” has proved its right to existence, 
that it will maintain its place in the army 
fighting for national vitality and develop 
progressively in scope and strength. 
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SECOND NATIONAL NEGRO CONFERENCE RESULTS IN NEW 
ORGANIZATION 


MAY WHITE OVINGTON 


BROOKLYN 


At the second annual conference of 
the National Negro Committee in New 
York May 12-14, the subject under dis- 
cussion was disfranchisement, the effect 
of political disability upon the Negro. 
The day sessions in the United Charities 
Building were closed to the public, while 
open meetings were held at Berkeley 
Theater and Cooper Union. — 

The committee stands for a full and 
frank discussion of conditions among 
Negroes in the United States. It gath- 
ered its speakers from many parts of the 
country, bringing together men and 


women of widely differing opinions upon 


social and économic questions, but one in 
. their desire for justice and opportunity 


for the Negro race.’ Among its colored 


speakers’ was the novelist, Charles W. 


Chesnutt of Cleveland; Dr. DuBois of 
Atlanta, scholar and prose poet; Kelly 
Miller, professor of mathematics at 
Howard University, one of the few 
speakers who enlivened his subject with 
humor; Rev. Reverdy Ransom, George 
H. White, Ida Wells-Barnett of Chicago 
and Mary Church. Terrell. of Washing-, 
ton. 

The speakers of the white race ranged 
all the way from a conservative Vir- 
ginian, Oscar Crosby, who closed ‘the 
Saturday night meeting, to the labor 
champion, Clarence Darrow of Chicago. 
Among the educators were Superintend- 
ent Maxwell of the New York public 
schools, Professors Dewey and Boas of. 
Columbia, Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of 
Harvard, and Horace Bumpstead, ex: 
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president of Atlanta University. Albert 
E. Pillsbury, ex-attorney general of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Moorfield Storey repre- 
sented the law. Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes of New York, made a ringing 
speech, and Rev. Percy Stickney Grant 
of the Church of the Ascension presided 
at the Cooper Union meeting. This 
evening was rich in speakers, including 
Congressman Bennet of New York, au- 
thor of several bills to reduce southern 
representation, and Ray Stannard Baker. 
Altogether the meetings were so full of 
interesting presentation and discussion 
of Negro conditions that it was voted 
hereafter to have them open to all. 

The conference brought out clearly a 
few definite facts. First among these 
was the accomplishment in the southern 
states of the complete disfranchisement 
of the colored man. Whether or not a 
few hundred Negroes are allowed to 
drop their votes into a ballot box, condi- 
tions show conclusively that the Negro’s 
power as a voter is nil, that he can effect 
nothing in the conduct of the govern- 
ment; that the men in the legislatures, 
in the judgeships, the supervisors of 
education, are responsible to the white 
voter only. This was the first funda- 
mental fact brought out by a study of 
southern state constitutions and by the 
testimony of colored men as to how the 
constitutions work. 

Accepting the fact of disfranchise- 
ment, Moorfield Storey proceeded to 
show how it affects the Negro in the 
courts. 


Disfranchisement enables the white voter 


to elect judges who share his prejudices, but 
leaves the colored man without the present or 
potential influence which public opinion 
properly exercises upon judicial action. The 
courts are made responsible, not to the whole 
of the community, but only to the white part 
of it. Every argument by which an elective 
judiciary is defended tells against the sys- 
tem which disfranchises a part of the com- 
munity. 


Mr. Storey went on to say that we must 
battle against the state of mind which, 
with or without disfranchisement, denies 
the Negro his rights. He showed how 
this state of mind has shown _ itself 
among those highest in authority, citing 
the cases of the two troops of United 
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States soldiers, the Fourteenth Battery 


of Artillery and the Twenty-fifth Infan- 
try. Some soldiers belonging to the 
Fourteenth Battery, stationed at Athens, 
O., in 1904, attempted to break open a 
jail to rescue a comrade and in so doing 
killed one militiaman and wounded at 
least two others. The facts were clear. 
For this, one soldier was sentenced to 
a year in the penitentiary and another 
fined. In 1906 it was charged that some 
of the soldiers of the Twenty-fifth In- 
fantry fired upon the town of Browns- 
ville, Texas. No evidence was found to 
fix the guilt upon any one, but these sol- 
diers were discharged without trial 
though in the case of the Athens soldiers 
the secretary of war had declared that 
“no matter how guilty a man is he is 
entitled to be defended by counsel.” The 
only reason, Mr. Storey believes, for the 
difference in treatment of the two sets 
of men was that the men of the Twenty- 
fifth Infantry were black. 

But the effect of disfranchisement 
upon education is the phase of the ques- 
tion probably most interesting to read- 
ers of THE Survey, believing as they 
must that all our children should have 
the opportunity of training in good public 
schools. The situation today of the col- 
ored child in those states where the Ne- 
gro is disfranchised was discussed by 
Dr. DuBois in a lengthy and careful 
paper. Among the facts for which he 
brought conclusive proof were the fol- 
lowing: That while the state appropriates 
money for education according to the 
per capita school population, black and 
white, this money is distributed unequal- 
ly, the white receiving a far larger share 
than the black. That, secondly, there is 
an attempt to decrease the efficiency of 
present Negro schools by a reduction in 
salaries and a lowering of the standard 
of the teachers. Thirdly, that all the su- 
pervisors of colored schools are white 
men. And, fourthly, that the method of 
appropriation and distribution of school 
funds is causing much discontent in those 
counties where white children predomin- 
ate; since the white child in the black 
belt, profiting by the Negro child’s pres- 
ence, receives a better schooling than the 
white child in the white hill counties. 

Dr. DuBois dwelt upon the double sys- 
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tem of taxation by which the Negro, de- 
prived of nearly all the public school 
funds, is forced to tax himself a second 
time to secure decent schooling. It is as 
though the laboring population of a 
northern community were dependent 
upon raising money outside of their 
regular taxes to secure education. The 
only alternative for the Negro is to beg 
money from the North. 

Touching upon the tendency to pay 
such low salaries as to prevent the able 
Negro from following public school 
teaching as a profession, Dr. DuBois 
quoted Hoke Smith, late governor of 
Georgia, in a speech at Hartwell to the 
whites. “You must stop Negro educa- 
tion,” he said, “and to do this you must 
put into the schools Negro teachers who 
are not able to do the work. Do not 
offer inducements to highly trained 
teachers.” 

After many quotations from official 
sources, Dr. DuBois assured his hearers 
that the real conditions were worse than 
the printed reports: He said: 

For instance, in Wilcox county, Ala., the 
report showed that there were 2,000 whites 
and 10,000 Negroes with fifty-five schools for 
the whites and forty-eight for the Negroes. 
This is bad enough, but consultation with 
three reliable citizens in whom I have the 
utmost confidence, and who know their 
county, reveals the fact that they have no 
knowledge of more than six schools open 
for colored people during the year 1909, and 
they declare that the public school system 
for Negroes in this county is practically 


given up. In the six schools the teachers 
get from sixteen to eighteen dollars a month. 


The last point made by Dr. DuBois, 
the better schooling given the white child 
in the black belt than the white child 
in the hill counties, is one which people 
outside of the South know little about. 
Yet it is a vital issue there, and frequent- 
ly agitates state legislatures. We find, for 
instance, such a condition as this: A black 
belt county spends from nineteen to 
thirty dollars a head in education for its 
children, while a white belt county must 
be satisfied with five or six dollars. As 
the white children of the black belt are 
largely children of fairly prosperous 
land-owners while the white belt children 
- are children of the poor, the injustice 
becomes the more striking. But if the 
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white belt objects to this the black belt 
threatens to let the Negro vote, and to 
give him schools, and the white belt dis- 
likes the alternative sufficiently to con- 
tinue the present peculiar situation. 

So we have, in the black belts of the 
South, a result of Negro disfranchise- 
ment analogous to the increased power 
of the white voter of the South over the 
white voter of the North. We have 
black belt legislators representing a very 
small constituency, and the same num- 
ber of white belt legislators representing 
a large one; just as we have a United 
States congressman elected by 1,200 men 
in Mississippi, while a New York con- 
gressman is elected by 75,000 voters. 

At its business meetings the confer- 
ence adopted a plan of permanent organ- 
ization. The committee was to become 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, with head- 
quarters in New York. Three forms of 
membership were decided upon, at one 
hundred dollars, ten dollars and two dol- 
lars, all carrying with them the right to 
vote. A committee of one hundred was 
chosen with an executive committee of 
thirty, fifteen resident in New York. On 
the committee of one hundred are 
Jane Addams, Henry Moskowitz, Paul 
Kennaday, Anna Garlin Spencer, Lil- 
lian D. Wald, Celia Parker Woolley, 
Charles Edward Russell, William Eng- 
lish Walling, Rabbi Silberman, Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise, John E. Milholland, 
Oswald Garrison Villard, Judge Wendell 
P. Stafford, Prof. Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man, Bishop Alexander Walters, Wil- 
liam L. Bulkley, Pres. W. S. Scarbor- 
ough, and others, including many who 
spoke at the conference meetings. The 
secretary of the committee is Frances 
Blascoer, who can be addressed at 20 
Vesey street, New York. If sufficient 
financial support can be secured it is pro- 
posed to engage Dr. DuBois as the head 
of a committee of publicity and research. 
The enthusiasm with which this propo- 
sition was received at the Saturday night 
meeting speaks well for its fulfillment. 
The committee publishes its proceedings 
and has much interesting matter at its 
headquarters for free distribution and 
for sale. 


A REVIEW OF THE 


CITY’S SOCIAL RE- 


SOURCES AND DEEDS 


FIRST NEW YORK CITY CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTION 


The first annual meeting of the New 
York City Conference of Charities and 
Correction, held last week after three 
weeks’ preparation, proved such a suc- 
cess that its repetition next year is 
assured. The president, Robert W. Heb- 
berd, in opening the conference spoke of 
the need of such a forum to discuss 
special New York city problems such as 
congestion, overcrowding and low-grade 
- attendants in institutions. He held that 
the charities of New York are on the 
one hand a pride on account of their 
diversity and scope; on the other a re- 
proach because many of the causes that 
make them necessary are preventable. 

Prof. Frank J. Goodnow, chairman of 
the committee on congestion, opened the 
discussion of that subject. He believes 
that until congestion is relieved, no real 
reform in living conditions in New York 
is :possible—a view even more forcibly 
expressed by Benjamin C. Marsh, who 
said that we are cowards if we attempt 
to alleviate that poverty which is the re- 
sult, instead of attacking that “protected 
privilege and exploitation” which are the 
causes of congestion. According to 
Professor Goodnow, a bad system of 
transportation, lack of a city plan, high 
rents that make the taking of. boarders 
a necessity and a system of taxation 
which “capitalizes congestion” are the 
causes of overcrowding. -The cure is a 
transportation system which will encour- 
age settlement in the more thinly popu- 
lated boroughs, limitation on the use of 


land in these boroughs that would pro- 


vide more air and light than does our 


present tenement house law, reform of. 


taxation and the better distribution of 
immigrants arriving in New York, 

. Dr. J. S. Billings of the Department 
of Health showed from statistics com- 
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piled in 1904 that the death and morbid- 
ity rates in city blocks bear a direct re- 
lation to their population. One Italian 
block, with a population of 9,426, showed 
a death rate among children. of eighty- 
seven in 1,000, whereas the rate for the 
whole ‘city was only fifty-one. In fifteen 
years what he characterized as the worst 
block for overcrowding in the city. had 
362 tuberculosis patients while a good 
block during this period showed only 
sixteen. 

The degree of overcrowding in rooms. 
was described vividly by Mr. Marsh, 
who showed that in’an average home of 
three rooms, of the dimensions now per- 
mitted by law, after the necessary furni- 
ture was installed a family of five would 
have but eighty-five feet of available 
space in which to do their work, eat their 


meals, entertain their guests, play, rest. 


or relax their minds. In such a lodging 
it is obvious that the four essentials of 
a home—space, ventilation, quiet and 
privacy—cannot be found. In the discus- 
sion which followed the single tax and 
municipal ownership. of the means of 
transportation were advocated as meas- 
ures for the relief of congestion. 

The second day’s session was opened 
by Solomon Lowenstein, superintendent 
of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, chair- 
man of the committee on children, who 
though recognizing the defects in insti- 
tutional care of children and advocating 
family care, wherever this can be made 
possible, and the cottage plan for insti- 
tutions where practicable, felt that it 


would be a long time before all congre- 


gate institutions can be abolished and 
that when well conducted they offer the 
children better food, health and educa- 
tion; including industrial training, than 
many of our “congested homes.” Dr. 


Samuel Leiner outlined.a course of train- 
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ing for institution children designed to 
offset the constrictive effect of institu- 
tion life and covering the “three R’s,” ob- 
ject teaching, excursions into the city, the 
laws of sex and vocational training. Dr. 
Milton Gershall gave the results of an 
authropometric study of 3,000 Hebrew 
children, which showed them undernour- 
ished and below the normal child at the 
time of entering the institution and fol- 
lowing a development not quite up to the 
normal during their stay there. Rudolf 
R. Reeder showed what could be done 
for health and growth by proper feeding 
and by developing a “health conscious- 
ness” in the institution child. Brother 
Henry described the industrial training 
given for the last forty years in the 
Catholic Protectory. Both he and Homer 
Folks made a plea for humanity against 
economy, urging more institutions to re- 
lieve overcrowding, built on the infi- 
nitely superior but more expensive cot- 
tage plan. 

The session on the Care of Families in 
their homes was opened by the chair- 
man of this committee, Thomas W. 
Hynes, president of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society of Brooklyn, who held that 
with the exception of a few weak char- 
acters the causes of poverty do not lie 
within the poor themselves but in pre- 
ventable outside causes—and the poor 
we need not have always with us. A 
paper by the Rev. John B. Gorman, 
in substantial agreement with Mr. Hynes, 
was read. As a first step toward this 
eradication of poverty Dr. Sulzberger 
strongly advocated the minimum wage. 

Diametrically opposed were the views 
of industrial agencies in charitable re- 
lief expressed by William I. Nichols of 
the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities and 
Lee K. Frankel. Dr. Nichols enumerat- 
ed the various forms of industrial re- 
lief offered the poor, dwelling particu- 
larly on the opportunities of house clean- 
ing, cooking, care of children, sewing, 
wood chopping and laundry work offered 
by the Brooklyn Bureau. Such work for 
able-bodied men and women was, he be- 
lieved, educational and disciplinary and 
a test of the desire for self-support. For 
~ old men and women unable longer to 
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support themselves in the outside world 
such work, paid not by wages but by 
“compensation for effort made,” he held 
to be particularly desirable. As an espe- 
cially good feature of the industrial 
agency as a form of charity he spoke of 
its cheapness, as stich agencies can be 
made almost, if not entirely, self-sup- 
porting. 

To Dr. Frankel the function of the 
industrial agency was quite different. He 
held that it was no real test of willing- 
ness to work and should not be used at 
all by the able-bodied man, nor should 
women be made to work away from 
their homes. The old should under no 
circumstances be forced to work but 
should be pensioned by the state, as in 
Germany and England, and the indus- 
trial agency should be reserved for those 
who, like the blind, are handicapped in 
the industrial field. He believed that 
our constant insistence on the danger of 
pauperizing the poor is but one of many 
aspects of our real fear of facing and 
coping with the underlying causes of 
poverty. 

The third day’s sessions were held at 
the Caroline Country Club for Social 
Workers at Hartsdale, N. Y., where the 
delegates were entertained at luncheon 
by Mrs. Robert Fulton Cutting. The 
chairman of the committee on institu- 
tions, Orlando F. Lewis, opened the 
morning discussion with an outline of the 
needs of New York institutions. Though 
owing to the agitation carried on by the 
State Charities Aid Association better 
ambulance service has been established 
this year throughout the city, and some 
progress has been made in much needed 
extensions of the city institutions—among 
them the Municipal Lodging House and 
additions to Bellevue Hospital — much 
in this line remains to be done to correct 
the scandalous overcrowding referred to 
by Mr. Hebberd. Certain new lines of 
activity should also be developed in cor- 
rectional work such as farm colonies for 
vagrants, institutional care for inebriates, 
homes for semi-delinquent men and boys 
and after-care for discharged prisoners. 

Dr. William Mabon spoke of the care 
of the New York insane. All the insti- 
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tutions are overcrowded, partly for the 
reason that insanity has increased with 
unprecedented rapidity in the last gen- 
eration. Overcrowding is especially dis- 
tressing at Ward’s Island where 4,500 
patients occupy accommodations planned 
for 3,600. As this hospital is in some 
ways a model in equipment and is espe- 
cially favorably situated for patients’ 
families and friends, its needs should re- 
ceive immediate attention. After an 
adequate appropriation has been made by 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, a fifty years’ lease of Ward’s 
Island should be signed and extensive 
building operations begun, including not 
only institutions for the patients but a 
well-equipped training school for high 
grade nurses—one of the greatest needs 
in the care of the insane. Asa preventive 
of insanity Dr. Mabon advised special 
study and care of atypical children in 
our schools, and Dr. Gregory of Belle- 
vue recommended prophylactic work also 
in cases of alcoholism and venereal dis- 
ease. Dr. Gregory commended the new 
provision by which police power is given 
to the ambulance surgeon to remove in- 
sane patients, thus avoiding many of the 
harrowing incidents of removal. He de- 
plored the mercenary point of view which 
regards the care of the insane as money 
spent without return. 

Henry Solomon spoke of the crying 
defects in accommodations and sanitation 
in the courts and station houses of New 
York—a city which, he said, has the 
greatest crime problem in America. He 
strongly urged the use of Ludlow Street 
Jail, which at present has few prisoners, 
as an overflow for the Tombs, the provis- 
ion of a separate place for the sheriff's 
prisoners who are now crowded into an 
unfinished wing of the Raymond Street 
Jail, a better system of industrial training 
in the reformatory on Hart’s Island, the 
removal of the penitentiary, long since 
promised, to Riker’s Island and the re- 
building of the workhouse, whose pres- 
ent buildings are not fire-proof and have 
long outlived their usefulness. Patrick 
A. Whitney, commissioner of correc- 
tions, told of what has already been done 
in the directions outlined by Mr. Solo- 
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mon, in spite of lack of funds and the 
overlapping jurisdiction of two depart- 
ments. Among the minor improvements 
he has accomplished or planned, are 
taking their clubs away from the guards 
at the workhouse and removing all dark 
punishment cells in the penitentiary. 

C. Loring Brace of the Children’s Aid 
Society opened the session on Fresh Air 
Charities with an outline of the fresh 
air activities in New York since the first 
one was started by Dr. Muhlenberg in 
1849. There are today, he said, 138 fresh 
air agencies, each with its own field of 
work. 

* Rev. John Bancroft Devins told of the 
career of Willard Parsons, founder of 
the Tribune Fresh Air Fund, who in 
1877, a minister in a little country 
church, conceived the idea and what is 
more made it prevail with his parish- 
ioners, that true Christian neighborliness 
should include a willingness to entertain 
the children of the poor in our own 
homes. The party of nine children sent 
out that first summer from New York 
was the first of a quarter -million to 
whom vacations in the country have been 
given by the Tribune fund. Dr. Linsly 
R. Williams, who followed, told of the 
work for 4,000 people—family parties— 
done last summer by the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
He advised follow-up work with people 
who have been entertained in the coun- 
try, and the provision of fresh air oppor- 
tunities for families who could afford to 
pay a moderate board. Miss Eldridge 
told of the value of the day fresh air 
outing at Edgewater Créche, which last 
summer entertained 8,613 guests, and 
Mrs. Robert Clarkson of a house she has 
just started where families will be en- 
tertained for the week, the fathers 
joining them for the week end. The 
lack of opportunities for men and for 
colored people was brought out in the 
discussion, and the suggestion made that 
many fresh air homes could be used in 
the winter, if funds were forthcoming, 
to supply the crying need for convales- 
cent. homes. Dr. Devins offered one of 
the Tribune homes for this use if the 
running expenses of $7,000 could be sup- 
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plied. Mrs. William Herbert told of the 
work of the Girls’ Vacation Society, 
which sent 1,246 working girls away last 
summer. Particularly interesting was 
Mrs. Charles H. Israels’s account of the 
work of the Girls’ Vacation Bureau, 
which hopes by furnishing opportunities 
for cheap country board to offset the 
degrading amusement opportunities of- 
fered by the city to a working girl in her 
idle summer months. The bureau is ad- 
vertising its work among employers and 
fresh air agencies, and some of the latter 
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The first issue of New Boston, dated May, 
promises that this official organ of Boston- 
1915, will prove an effective tool in the big 
kit with which Mr. Filene and his associ- 
ates are carving out the bigger, better city. 
The foreword tells the need for such an 
organ to keep the thousand and more co- 
operating agencies in touch with one an- 
other. It rightly takes the interest of so- 
cial workers for granted and addresses its 
business members: “Every commercial ques- 
tion involves a social question. Every in- 
dustrial problem is 
also a human prob- 
lem, packed full of 
propositions concern- 
ing education, hous- 
ing, health, play and 
a hundred other 
things. On the other 
hand it is equally 
impossible to deal 
with social questions 
apart from those of 
industry and trade. 
Good living condi- 
tions, proper educa- 
tion, right moral 
standards, etc., are 
unattainable in any 
community except 
upon a basis of ac- 
tive industry, ample 
commerce and _. in- 
creasing general 
business.” 

The articles, which 
are well illustrated, 
tell of the housing 
report, boys’ games, 
the “sane” Fourth of 
July and other activ- 
ities of 1915. 

The, veditor “is 
» “James P. Munroe, the 
associate editor, John 
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have already offered their houses during 
the period when they are not used by 
school children. The work of the bureau 
in future includes the establishment of 
a fresh air bank. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Cyrus L. Sulzberger; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. William K. Draper, 
Thomas Hynes, Alfred T. White; treas- 
urer, Edmund J. Butler; secretary, John 
B. Prest; assistant secretaries, Kate H. 
Claghorn, Rose Summerfeld and Charles 
K. Blatchley. : 
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L. Sewall and the managing editor, Lewis 
EH. Palmer. Mr. Palmer was drafted from 
the staff of Tur Survey to give to this 
new venture the experience of four suc- 
cessful years spent in our editorial of- 
fices since his graduation from Cornell. 
He is to be publicity secretary of Boston- 
1915 as well aS managing editor, and here 
his Survey work will stand him in good 
stead, for his management of the press 
service conducted among daily papers by 
this magazine has been one of the partic- 
ularly successful fea- 
tures of THE Sor- 
VEY’s work. 


ea oe 


Under the |. title, 
The Borrower’s 
Bank, William B. 
Ashley writes of 
remedial loan work 
in the Oircle for 
May. “The greatest 
thing in the world,” 
says Mr. Ashley, 
“may be love, but 
the greatest need is 
cash. This is be- 
cause the great ma- 
jority have scant 
credit and for what 
credit they have they 
must pay heavily.” 
Advantage is taken 
of this need of cash 
by usurious loan 
companies, whose 
average rate of in- 
terest is 100 per 
cent. To offset this 
ruinous system the 
directors of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation 
determined “to help 
men in the right way 
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by conserving their independence.” The 
facts revealed by Arthur H. Ham’s investiga- 
tion showing the practical ruin of families 
by the usurers, are known to readers of THE 
Survey, as is the formation, following the 
work of the Russell Sage Foundation, of 
the National Federation of Remedial Loan 
Companies. The founding of a _ typical 
Remedial Loan Company is thus described 
by Mr. Ashley: “A remedial loan company 
is born in the minds of two or three mem- 
bers of a community, who believe in the need 
of it. They learn what the laws of their 
state have to say about banking and interest. 
They determine to invest $15,000 to $25,000 
capital. They point to any one of sixteen 
such societies in the United States now pay- 
ing six per cent dividends to their stock- 
holders as justification for the investment. 
They show the actual condition of things in 
their own community and point out that in 
Detroit, Mich., where twenty-four usurious 
loan offices keep a million dollars busy at 
from fifty to one hundred per cent interest 
plus charges, the Provident Loan Society 
in three and one-half years succeeded in sav- 
ing to a few thousand persons over $300,000 
in such costs of living. They call attention 
to the classification of the Detroit benefici- 
aries: laborers, clerks, railroad employes, 
government employes, business and profes- 
sional men, boarding-house keepers. The 
organizers are persistent. They remind 
themselves that the Workingmen’s Loan As- 
sociation of Providence, R. I., took years to 
obtain its investment, starting with only 


half the amount wanted, $25,000. Subscrib- 
ers said good-bye to their money. “Charity,” 
they said, and let it go at that. The capi- 


tal to-day is $75,000. The rate of interest 
is one per cent monthly. The annual divi- 
dend is six per cent. The rival concerns 
are being put out of business.” 

All these companies, of course, are mod- 
eled on the very successful Provident Loan 
Society of New York, the pioneer in this 
field. 


eae ea ts 


In the May Harper’s Robert Bruére, for- 
mer agent of the New York Association for 
the Improvement of the Condition of the 
Poor, writing of The Good Samaritan, Incor- 
porated, sets over against each other three 
methods of dealing with poverty. One, that 
on which Robert M. Hartley, who in 1842 
started the movement for organized charity 
in New York, worked, was based upon “the 
theory that people were poor because they 
were intemperate, thriftless or lazy.” With 
this idea as a starting point, a systematic 
attempt was made through volunteer phil- 
anthropists “of the best families” to admon- 
ish the poor, by tracts or personal influence, 
to prudence, thrift, diligence, and temper- 
ance’—with the result that conditions 
changed only for the worse as years went on. 

Some fifty years later a new doctrine, 
that conditions make the man, not man the 
conditions, was taught by Simon N. Patten 
at the University of Pennsylvania and, ac- 
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cording to Mr. Bruére’s view, it is from such 
teaching that all modern social reform has 
developed. ‘We need not work for regen- 
eration,’ says Professor Patten, “It will it- 
self flow from the sources we neither create 
nor control... when sanitation, good hous- 
ing and shorter hours of work have gener- 
ated enough energy to relieve starving facul- 
ties, poverty men will adjust themselves as 
capably as normal men and will also appre- 
ciate culture and morality.” These philan- 
thropists believe that they can enlist not 
only the altruism but the enlightened self- 
interest of the business man, on the ground 
that a better living makes better workers and 
can accomplish “the reformation of the con- 
ditions that make poverty,” to use the words 
which the author quotes from Edward T. 
Devine: ‘by the resources of legislation, of 
taxation, of large expenditures, or by changes 
in our educational system or in our penal 
system or in our taxing system or even in 
our industrial system.” 

Equally divorced from the theory that 
the poor are responsible for their poverty 
or the theory that the altruism of the other 
classes will cause them voluntarily to cease 
the exploitation of labor, is the third doc- 
trine, which it is understood Mr. Bruére 
will develop at greater length in a later ar- 
ticle, that the cure for poverty lies “in the 
democratic class-conscious political action of 
the workers, asserting that their emancipa- 
tion... cannot be bestowed but must be 
won by themselves.” 

ae ae 

The Boston Common and the Twentieth 
Century for May give some account of the 
work already done by the socialist adminis- 
tration in Milwaukee, namely, the enforce- 
ment of a full eight-hour work day for 
city hall employes, the establishing of union 
wages for all city employes, the uniting of 
three badly administered departments of the 
Board of Public Works under one expert, and 
the choice of outside experts as city engi- 
neers and head of the Department of Public 
Health. That is the work done. The work 
begun includes the organization in the city 
law department of a bureau of free legal 
advice to the poor and the opening of. the 
public schools for Saturday evening dances. 
The accomplishment of the further “imme- 
diate demands” to which the administration 
is pledged, covering the municipalization of 
various industries, regulation of the street 
car lines and other corporations and exaction 
of a fair share of taxation from them; work 
for the unemployed and union conditions in 
this as well as in all city labor; improvement 
of the schools, home rule for the city and 
the initiative and referendum—is practically 
assured by what the Twentieth Century calls 
“the simple automatic method adopted by 
the party of ridding the city of unfaithful 
or inefficient servants. Every successful 
candidate, on taking office, hands the secre- 
tary a signed undated resignation. If dur- 
ing office his actions are such that a refer- 
endum vote of the party declares him to 
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have broken his pledges, the resignation has 
only to be signed by the secretary.” 
* SS * 


The April number of the Journal of Home 
Economics was largely devoted to a discus- 
sion of school lunches by nearly a score of 
writers. Louise Stevens Bryant, who is in 
charge of the School Feeding Inquiry of the 
Russell Sage Foundation writes on School 
Feeding in Europe; Dr. Ira S. Wile on the 
general problem, and other articles furnish 
accounts of experiments that have been 
made in Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 
A symposium on economy of materials in 
school lunches contains in detail the practi- 
cal working out of the problem in different 
parts of the country. Ignorance in the 
homes of the poor as a contributing cause 
of malnutrition of children: is treated by 
Miss Gibbs of New York and Miss White of 
Baltimore, with the work of the visiting 
dietitian. The American Home Economics 
Association which publishes the Journal 
aims “to improve the conditions of living in 
the home, the institutional household and 
the community,” and to unite all actively in- 
terested in home problems. 

* * * 


The last annual report of the New York 
Commissioner of Licenses shows that in the 
last year the wages of all classes of ser- 
vants have risen about $1.50 a month, a 
rise which he ascribes in great part to a 
growing aversion to domestic service on the 
part not only of native Americans but even 
of immigrant girls. A study by Mary W. 
Dewson, superintendent of probation officers, 
of a year’s commitments to the Massachu- 
setts State Industrial School for Girls shows 
that over one-third of the girls committed 
were domestic servants. Like statistics on 
a larger scale from the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau of Labor give almost identical results 
and on these results Rheta Childe Dorr bases 
her study of the Prodigal Daughter in this 
month’s Hampton’s. 

Reviewing the material gathered by the 
Intermunicipal Committee on Household Re- 
search, she finds that the increase in wages 
is not accompanied by improvement in gen- 
eral working conditions—that household 
work means indefinitely long hours, bad 
housing, isolation in the household, and no 
opportunity for social life,—indeed in many 
cases the express prohibition of male visit- 
ors. In short, in everything but wages do- 
mestic service is as unregulated as is sweat- 
shop work and no woman who is free, 
strong, or intelligent enough to seek work 
in a shop or factory is to be found in either 
of these trades. This permanent boycott 
of domestic service has left in the servant 
group merely “the siftings of the industrial 
class, and this class is intellectually inca- 


pable of obtaining for itself decent working ~ 


conditions. The low morality of this help- 
“less class is easily accounted for both by 
the fact that “the social opportunity of the 
servant is limited to the park bench, the 
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cheap theater, the summer excursion boat, 
and the dance hall,’ added to the further 
fact that servants work for the most part 
far away from their own homes and that 
they are at the mercy of employment bu- 
reaus which usually make little or no in- 
vestigation of the homes to which they send 
their clients—even in some cases acting as 
feeders to immoral houses. 

The ultimate cure, Mrs. Dorr believes, lies 
in the co-operative housekeeping which has 
already begun in our apartment house liv- 
ing. But this process is slow and some al- 
leviation of the domestic servant’s problem 
is being begun in club work and philan- 
thropic employment bureaus in some cities. 

* * * 


“We have a common interest in the enter- 
prise called Rochester, a common responsi- 
bility for its largest success” says the first 
issue of the Common Ground, the monthly 
periodical of the Rochester League of Civic 
Clubs. The little red schoolhouse is the 
cover design and it suggests what the school- 
house has been to Rochester as both civic 
club and social center. In the civic club, 
whose motto is, “We can disagree agree- 
ably,” the citizens meet to present fairly 
and fairly discuss both sides of all public 
questions; in the social center they meet 
to develop a spirit of neighborliness. “The 
season 1909-10,” says the report on progress, 
has been a splendid rebuke to the pessimist 
who doubts the general willingness to co- 
operate in movements which make for the 
common welfare.” Five hundred and fifty- 
seven meetings, some civic, some social, 
using eighteen schoolhouses, have been 
held and 162 speakers have addressed 10,000 
citizens on public questions. All but six- 
teen of these addresses were given gratui- 
tously. The same spirit of willing service 
has been shown in the municipal art exhibit 
given in February; in the social center ex- 
hibit sent to the Boston-1915 exposition, part 
of the expenses of which were met by the 
Italian Men’s Club and, finally, in the con- 
tribution of their services free by practically 
all the employes—from librarians to door- 
keepers—when the Board of Education pro- 
posed to cut short the time of the activities 
of the social centers. 

: * oe Ox 

The thirty-seventh annual report of the 
State Charities Aid Association of New York 
shows that besides the association’s regular 
work of supervision of state institutions and 
of placing out children, either with or with- 
out the mother, their newer work in pre 
vention of insanity and after-care of the in- 
sane is progressing favorably and their com- 
mittee on the prevention of tuberculosis has 
had notable success this year, in inaugurat- 
ing preventive measures in forty-three cities 
and villages in the state. 

The association has examined all legisla- 
tion relating to charity, has been especially 
active in carrying through laws authorizing 
the establishment of county hospitals for tu- 
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berculosis, making an appropriation to 
double the capacity of the State Hospital at 
Raybrook, and providing for the organiza- 
tion of the ambulance service in New York 
city. Besides these, eight other important 
bills in the field of charity were carried 
through partly through its support. Among 
the bills which the society is still urg- 
ing is that for establishing a labor colony 
for tramps and vagrants, that giving the 
State Commission 
over places used for the temporary deten- 
tion of the insane or alleged insane pending 
commitment or discharge and finally a bill 
providing for more adequate treatment of 
public intoxication and inebriety in New 
York city. In connection with this bill the 
association has printed and circulated widely 
a pamphlet (Publication No. 108), dealing 
with this problem and is now making an ad- 
ditional study of the alcoholic “repeater” or 
“rounder.” : 
* * * 

The twenty-fifth report of the Young 
Women’s Union of Philadelphia contains a 
chapter on the Juvenile Aid Committee 
which finds its keynote in “the urgent need 
for the preparation of the youth of to-day 
for the man of the future.” The committee 
works with the juvenile court and as a 
placing-out agency. “Year by year,” it re- 
ports, “we have labored with the problems 
of the delinquent child only to meet the same 
obstacles and conditions. Difficulties would 
be infinitely reduced were it not for the 
unsanitary and congested housing condi- 
tions, the lack of sufficient schoolrooms, 
playgrounds and other healthy social activi- 
ties; and—by far the most important ele- 
ment in the situation—the lack of prepara- 
tion in our public school curriculum to equip 
the child, be it boy or girl, to take his or 
her place in the scale of the wage earner.” 

* * * 

The report on the city planning confer- 
ence held last year in Washington, with a 
summary of conditions in Washington and 
some of the data presented to the Senate 
Commission of the District of Columbia, has 
recently been issued as Senate Document 
422. Copies may be obtained free by any 
interested by writing to his congressman 
or senator. 

* * * 

The report of the general director of play- 
grounds of Buffalo for 1909, shows that the 
city has expended $145,570 for playground 
purposes since the work was started in 1901. 
There are at present seven playgrounds and 
two employ directors the year round. Mr. 
Allison, the director, recommends that one 
director be employed in each playground for 
the advancement of winter sports. He also 
thinks that the grounds should be opened on 
Sundays wherever such action will not “in- 
terfere with the peace and quiet of the 
neighbors,” and that a municipal camp for 
boys be established similar to the now ex- 
isting girls’ camp. The report is well illus- 
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trated and not 
only. contains ac- 
counts of the 
years workin 
the various play- 
grounds but also 
tells about the an- 
nual civic games, 
the playground 
camps and _ the 
children’s gar- 
dens 
* * * 

The Bulletin of 
the Chicago De- 
partment of 
Health recently 
published these 
sentences under 
the apt title of 
“healthgrams”: 

Dry-dusting 
moves dust; it 
doesn’t remove it. 

Closed windows 
are open avenues 
to consumption. 

Long hours of 
labor mean short 
hours of life. 

If your milk is 
not safe your life 
is not safe. 

So-called chest- 
protectors are tar- 
gets for colds and 
coughs. 

Spitting in pub- 
lic places sows 
disease and cre- 
ates a harvest for 
the “grim reaper.” 

Dark, dirty- IN Tih PLAYGROUND. 
aired, overcrowded tenements are the char- 
nel-houses of the working class. 

Overwork and fatigue stunt growth, per- 
vert function, invite disease; cause individ- 
ual and social degeneration. 

The more you expand your chest the less 
you will contract colds. 

“Hygiene aims to make growth more per- 
fect, life more vigorous, decay less rapid, 
deava more remote.” 

The air in your house cannot be better 
than the outdoor air—it is usually much 
worse. Open your windows and give your 
lungs a treat. 

The digestive tract is about thirty feet 
long. The combined length of the blood 
vessels of the body is many miles. If you 
want your food to go a long way chew it 
thoroughly. 

* * * 

The Market for Souls,* by Elizabeth Good- 

now, although written in the hope “that it 


The Market for Souls. By Elizabeth Good- 
now. Mitchell Kennerly, New York, 1910. By 
mail to THe SURVEY. 10) East zd street, New 
York, postpaid, ninety-four cents. 
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will prove of real service as a contribution 
to the study of this evil (prostitution), mak- 
ing clearer the characters and separate trag- 
edies of those who live upon the wages of 
moral death,” is not likely to inspire effec- 
tive action. There is more probability that 
it will stimulate an unwholesome curiosity 
in the side of life which is presented than 
a sense of compulsion to prevent its horrors; 
that it will appeal to, and satisfy, the same 
mind as do the salacious novels, will then 
be cast aside, just as they are, for the next 
thing of the sort, the fact of its being 
“true” having no effect save to add a slight 
zest of novelty to its reading. 


* * * 
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court, the number rearrested and the num- 
ber not rearrested. 

These statistics constitute a most interest- 
ing attempt on the part of the Bureau of the 
Census to disseminate information on a most 
important matter. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that in the main they are more nearly 
correct than in the statement of the number 
of paid probation officers of the juvenile 
court of New York city. These are alleged 
to number twenty-six. The fact unfortu- 
nately is that there are not now and have 
never been any paid probation officers what- 
ever in the juvenile courts in New York 
city except in Brooklyn. There are three 
probation officers receiving salaries from pri- 


_ vate organizations, but not from the city. 


The Health-Education League of Boston 
has issued a useful pamphlet on the Hygiene 
of Sex, by reprinting the papers read in the 
meeting devoted to this subject at the Mas- 
sachusetts State-Conference of Charities last 
fall. Five thousand copies are being dis- 
tributed among the educators and _ social 
workers of Massachusetts, and a sample may 
be obtained by any one for eight cents from 
the office of the league at 113 Devonshire 
street. : 

Recent numbers in the regular Health- 
Education series published by the league are 
the following: No. 17, Health in Labor 
Camps; No. 18, Tuberculosis; No. 19, When 
to Call the Physician; No. 20, Habits of 
Health; No. 21, Wastes and Their Disposals. 

These are all attractive little books, about 
three inches by six in size, each written by 
some one specially qualified to advise on his 
particular subject, That many people find 
them useful is evident from the fact that 
over 160,000 are now in circulation and that 
orders for 11,500 have been received in the 
past month. 

* * * 

The special report issued a few weeks ago 
by the Bureau of the Census on statistics of 
cities having a population of over 30,000 
(1907), contains considerable material in- 
teresting to social workers, stich as, for in- 
stance, total arrests in specified cities show- 
ing decreases in number of arrests, 1907 and 
1905; comparative summary, by states and 
geographical divisions, of arrests per 10,000 
inhabitants in cities of over 30,000 popula- 
tion, 1907; juveniles appearing before the 
court in specified cities, 1907 and 1905; gen- 
eral disposition of cases of juveniles appear- 
ing before the court, and arrests of children, 
classified by offences. Table No. 51, page 
424, is on Juvenile Courts and Results of 
Trials of Juveniles, 1907. This table gives 
the title of the juvenile court, if any, the 
year of its establishment, the number of pro- 
bation officers, salaried and volunteer; the 
number of juveniles released on probation 
or parole since the establishment of the 


We doubt whether a federal children’s bu- 
reau in collecting and disseminating infor- 
mation in regard to juvenile courts, would 
have fallen into so serious and gratuitous an 
error in déaling with the most important 
juvenile court in the country and as to the 
most important phase of its work. 


* *e * 


The first part of the fourth volume of the 
remarkable compilation of facts which Léon 
Lallemand has published under the title, 
Histoire de la Charité, covers the period from 
the sixteenth to the nineteenth century. it 
takes up the theories concerning material 
help, the treatment of those suffering from 
the plague and other epidemics, the cease- 
less battle against pauperism, and the or- 
ganization of hospitals and infirmaries of all 
kinds. 

One can open at random and find interest- 
ing facts, as for instance, a description of 
the way in which France at one time met 
the question of disposing of indigent girls, 
by sending five hundred at a time to the col- 
onies where they were married in groups of 
twenty or thirty to che colonists who came 
to choose wives among them. But the book 
is rather a mine of information than a book 
for continued reading. As the author says 
that he gives no incomplete or incorrect 
citations, but seeks only the truth, it should 
be of great value as a labor-saving collection 
of minute facts, ancient and modern laws, 
and innumerable references. The full value 
cannot be realized until the series is com- 
plete and a careful index makes each fact 
accessible. 

Physicians, nurses, and hospital superin- 
tendents will find this particular volume of 
great value in studying the origin of the 
modern hospital. M. Lallemand pays high 
tribute to the work of the sisters of charity 
who have devoted their lives to the care of 
the sick and the needy. 


1Histoire de la Charité. By Léon Lallemand, 
Librarie Alphonse Picard et Fils, Paris, 1910. Pp. 
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IS THE PAGE BILL ALL RIGHT ? 


To THE EDITOR: . 

Absence from the city has prevented 
prompt reading of your columns of recent 
date. The notes in The Common Welfare of 
April 30 and May 7 have, therefore, but now 
come under my eye. Your approval of the 
Recommendations of the Page Commission 
to Inquire into Courts of Inferior Jurisdic- 
tion in Cities of the First Class, together 
with the summary of the provisions of the 
Page bill which embodies those recommenda- 
tions, as printed. April 30, has led to a close 
study of the text of the bill itself; and I 
beg the favor of some further and immedi- 
ate discussion of this important statute. 

The entire approval of Tur SuRVEY seems 
to be given to the bill except to that pro- 
vision which exempts probation officers from 
civil service rules. The conclusion of THe 
Survey that such exemption is “plainly un- 
constitutional,” will undoubtedly be _ sus- 
tained, and this fact renders that error in 
the bill of little moment. 

There are, however, other points of the 
greatest importance about which many so- 
cial reformers and workers might well be 
concerned. These are contained in the sec- 
tions 77, 78, and 79. 

Section 77 treats of a “separate court for 
women” to be held in a different building 
from that in which “cases and proceedings 
against men” are disposed of, and includes 
the important provision of “night sessions 
from seven in evening to three in morn- 
ing.’ Such a provision all interested in so- 
cial reform must approve. It should be in- 
terpreted, however, as requiring not only a 
separate hearing for arrested women, but 
also as ruling out of the women’s court all 
persons not required as officers, attendants, 
counsel or witnesses, in order to do away 
with what has long been the scandal of 
“women’s cases”, namely, the attendance of 
panderers to the social evil and all manner 
of preyers upon dissolute women. 

The provision for a “place of detention 
under the jurisdiction of the commissioner 
of correction, convenient to the night court 
for women, where they be detained both be- 
fore and after being heard,’ and in which 
the “younger and less hardened” may be pro- 
tected from association with “the older and 
more hardened offenders” is again a right 
and needed step in our reformatory system. 

The “identification of prostitutes by the 
finger-print system” is, however, open to 
very serious question. Prostitution in all 
its forms is an offense requiring two parties 
for commission, the woman who sells and 
the man or men who buy in the vicious ex- 
change. There is a grave question of jus- 
tice involved in a mandatory requirement 
for such a permanent criminal record of 
identification of all women, even after a 
first arrest and conviction, who might be 
found to come under the provisions of the 
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sections named in this proposed bill. The 


history of legalized prostitution, and the’ 


crimes against women which have always 
accompanied that method of dealing with 
the social evil, is full of testimony to the 
danger to any woman attempting to live a 
decent life after a period of vicious associa- 
tion, of a permanent identification, whether 
by picture, measurement, or finger-print, to 
which unscrupulous police officials may have 
access. Should the bill not contain some 
age limit, protecting the younger women for 
whom some hope may be entertained of self- 
recovery? Or some limit in respect to the 
number of convictions under the act which 
must necessarily precede so drastic and un- 
alterable a classification of a woman guilty 
of a misdemeanor? 3 

For one I am opposed to any such form 
of court identification of youthful offenders 
of either sex, or of women who have of- 
fended only in a manner of earning their 
living which requires the concurrence of a 
large number of men who cannot be “identi- 
fied’ or proceeded against by law. We have 
long enough used child’s play in trying to 
stamp out an evil truly called social, because 
protected by social conditions, through the 
use of degrading punishments for women 
alone. 

Another clause of the Page bill which will 
bear special examination is that relating to 
“medical examination of prostitutes.”  AI- 
though the provisions of this clause are at 
first reading indicated as applying to “any 
person who is a vagrant,’ the further re- 
quirement that such persons as fall under 
its provisions shall be “physically examined 
by a woman physician of the Department of 
Health detailed for such purpose,’ and the 
further use in the remainder of the section 
of the words “her” and “she” show clearly 
that women alone are to be the subjects of 
this regulation. It must indeed be a “con- 
victed” offender who is to be subject to this 
enforced physical examination, but the ob- 
ject is clear; and the further provision that 
“discovery of any contagious, infectious or 
communicable disease” shall result in the 
commitment of the “prisoner to an institu- 
tion of detention and treatment” from which 
“she shall be discharged and released from 
custody on certificate of a physician that she 
is free from such disease” or upon the ex- 
piration of the “maximum period of not 
more than one year,” shows that the period 
of sentence, for it can be called nothing 
less), is one to be determined by physical 
rather than moral conditions. The further 
provision of this section that leaves intact 
the “authority of a city magistrate to com- 
mit any prisoner for an indeterminate period 
to any institution now having authority to 
receive inmates for a period of more than 
a year” indicates that the worst and most 
hopeless offenders would be disposed of in 
a manner other than that newly-provided 
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for in this “one year,’ or less of medical 
treatment. This would mean, in practice, a 
large number of the younger women coming 
before the court being subjected to this ex- 
amination and this “lock hospital’ treat- 
ment. 

So far no plan of this sort has been car- 
ried out in a manner free from the gravest 
social evils or from an invasion of personal 
rights in the condition and treatment of the 
prostitute herself. 

Similar provisions, perhaps not by intent 
but in actual practice, have resulted in so 
fixing the status of women thus forcibly 
treated in prison hospitals, as to prevent 
their re-absorption in normal life even when 
under other conditions this might be pos- 
sible. Similar provisions have resulted in 
securing a fancied and not a real security 
against disease on the part of men and their 
innocent families, while making the “physi- 
cian’s certificate’ a prominent asset in the 
horrible business of women thus “outcast” 
from decent society. Moreover the worst 
cases of disease of the sort aimed at in the 
provisions of this bill are not “cured” in a 
“year” and often require a long period of 
segregation, and the superficial character of 
both the treatment and the tests of cure 
must make the measure a slight palliative 
only for the patient and often not even that. 

The “black plague” is one of the prevent- 
able diseases against which humanity is pre- 
paring to wage war. The knightly service 
of the physicians, led by Dr. Prince Morrow, 
is now directed against one of the most ter- 
rible and one of the most needless of dis- 
eases. We must have an attack upon this 
plague from below, through the derelict and 
morally incompetent classes, as truly as 
from above, through education and medical 
enlightenment. But the attack from below 
to be effectual must be aimed to secure 
greater facilities and vastly increased oppor- 
tunities for medical care and treatment in 
hospital, dispensary and all manner of pub- 
lic institutions. This greatly increased op- 
portunity for curative aid must be first of 
all, however, applied to the needs of free, 
and not imprisoned persons; to men and 
women still seeking to conceal their condi- 
tion, and offered without the revolting signs 
displayed in many city offices where such 
patients are forced to go for help. 

We must also have segregation of the 
criminal and vicious class far in excess of 
what is now thought possible. Men and 
women proved by numerous arrests and con- 
victions (how numerous no one has yet 
been wise enough to determine) to be un- 
equal to self-control or self-recovery, and in- 
imical to social well-being, should be placed 
in custodial care, many of them for life. 
Only in this way can we check social dis- 
ease. . 

But let us hesitate before we erect into a 
permanent class by special “identification,” 
and by enforced medical examination and 
treatment in prison hospitals, a class of 
women, without regard to the variations in 
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character and condition which such a class 
contains, and thereby fix their status unal- 
terably. Let us hesitate to pass any legisla- 
tion which seems to place the weight of the 
court procedure of a great city on the side 
of that false estimate of moral values which 
makes the social evil merely a disease rather 
than that which causes disease, and which 
may lead the thoughtless of both sexes to 
consider a “physician’s certificate” a clean 
bill of health in a personal and a social, as 
well as in a physical sense. Shall we not 
have more discussion of these vital points? 
ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 
New York. 


[Mrs. Spencer’s argument against the iden- 
tification of prostitutes by the finger-print 
system seems to be based on the belief that 
such identification is a step toward or will 
lead to the licensing and medical examina- 
tion of prostitutes generally. We see no 
reason for thinking that the bill is generally 
intended to have or is likely to have this 
result. It seems to us likely to result in ex- 
tending the system of finger-print examina- 
tion to other classes of convicted offenders, 
and this we sincerely hope for. We believe 
in the identification of convicted prostitutes 
for precisely the same reasons which lead 
us to believe in the identification of all other 
convicted offenders. We wish that the 
Page bill carried with it a complete system 
of identification of all offenders. The com- 
mission evidently deemed it impossible to 
secure such a law at the present time. The 
beginning of an adequate identification sys- 
tem must be made somewhere, and at some 
time, and it seems to us wise to begin at 
this time with persons convicted of prostitu- 
tion. 

It is not a kindness to young offenders to 
permit them to conceal their identity and 
thus escape the educational discipline and 
the medical care which they need. 

Mrs. Spencer’s description of prostitution 
as an “offense requiring two parties for com- 
mission” is not accurate. Prostitution is the 
practice of a female offering her body to the 
indiscriminate intercourse with men (Peo. v. 
Parshall, 6 Park., 134; Carpenter v. People, 
8 Barb., 603). The law provides for the pun- 
ishment of this offense. It also provides for 
abduction, for living on the earnings of pros- 
titution and other offences by men, but such 
offenses are not prostitution. The pending 
bill does not attempt to correct this injus- 
tice of a “double standard” for men and 
women; but it does attempt to deal more ef- 
fectively and in a more enlightened way 
than at present with such as are now actual- 
ly brought into court. In this we think that 
it is eminently successful. 

In our judgment, no system of licensed 
prostitution would be considered for a mo- 
ment by the people of New York city. This 
fact should not, however, stand in the way 
of establishing rational methods of dealing 
with persons who have been convicted of an 
offense.—Ed. ] 
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POOR WHITES OF NEW ENGLAND 


To THE EDITOR: 

In your issue. of April 9, there is a letter 
concerning the “poor whites” of New Eng- 
land and I am glad to find any one interested 
in rural conditions in this part of the coun- 
try, for we need intelligent aid. The con- 
dition of our mountain towns is lamentable 
and the obstacles presented by the writer 
are all true, as well as the reasons for try- 
ing to help these people. 

I know of but one definite effort to aid a 
class of people of this character and that 
has been tried successfully in a semi-con- 
gested district near us, and it would seem 
that there would have to be some slight con- 
gestion to accomplish anything. In this 
vicinity, through the untiring efforts of a 
resident, a Neighborhood House has been 
built and is now carried on by the residents, 
with possibly some outside financial aid. It 
began by gathering the children together, 
the girls were taught sewing, basketry, and 
the like, the boys cane-seating, whittling and 
soon. After a nucleus had been formed and 
the classes could no longer be accommo- 
dated in this person’s house, they rented a 
room and took up gymnasium work, which 
has proved to be of great benefit to the boys 
of the surrounding country. 


It was not long before there was sufficient 
interest to warrant building the Neighbor- 
hood House, which now stands near the 
school and is a social center for gymnasium 
work, dancing classes, mothers’ meetings, en- 
tertainments and so on. I personally con- 
sider it, though unheralded, a great pioneer 
effort upon the part of the woman who 
started and has labored untiringly for it 
these ten years. 

I believe if there could be such Neighbor- 
hood Houses scattered through New Eng- 
land, its rural social life could be greatly 
benefited, but, and here is the problem indi- 
cated in the letter, it would be difficult for 
an outsider, perhaps, to accomplish much, 
unless a resident at least, for the summer. [ 
would suggest, however, that as a beginning, 
she try to organize the children into some 
kind of industrial classes. Perhaps she 
could get the schoolhouse for the summer 
as a central place for meeting and gradually 
through them the parents might become re- 
sponsive. As in every onward movement 
the great hope is with the children and the 
growing boys and girls. It may seem like 
a very small beginning to relieve the ills 
indicated, but I believe it might result in 
great good. 

BN, alee JES 
New England. 


1910 CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


Attention is called to the following 
correction in the calendar of April 16. 


Indiana Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections should read September 10-13, 
Marion, Ind., secretary, Mrs. T. D. Barr, 
Fairmount, Ind., instead of October, secre- 
tary U. G. Weatherley, Bloomington, Ind. 


The following conferences are an- 
nounced: 


INTERNATIONAL. 


International Unemployment Conference, 
September. Paris, France. Secretary, Max 
Lazard, 34 Rue de Babylone, Paris, France. 
For information consult Dr. J. B. Andrews, 
Metropolitan Building, New York city. 


NATIONAL. 


Third National Conference on Industrial 
Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation, 
June 10. Chicago, Ill. Secretary, John B. 
Andrews, Metropolitan Building, New York 
city. 

First National Conference on Industrial 
Diseases, June 10. Chicago, Ill. Chairman, 
Dr. Henry Baird Favill. Secretary, John B. 
Andrews, Metropolitan Building, New York 
city. 

American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, meeting of General Administrative 


Council, June 11. Chicago, Ill. Secretary, 
John B. Andrews, Metropolitan Building, 
New York city. 

First National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, September 25-28. Washington, 
D. C. Secretary, Rev. William J. Kerby, 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

American Institute of Criminal Law and 
iriminology, October 31. Washington, D.C. 
Secretary, Edwin R. Keedy, 87 East Lake 
street, Chicago, Ill. 

American Economic Asociation, December 
27-31. St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, T. N. Car- 
ver, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

American Historical Association, Decem- 
ber 27-31. Indianapolis, Ind. Secretary, W. 
G. Leland, Carnegie Institution, Washington, 
D. C. 


STATE. 


Maine Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, October 26-28. Portland, Me. Secre- 
tary, Frances §. Hiller, 17 Court Square 
Building, 85 Market street, Portland, Me. 

Massachusetts No-License League, October 
31. Boston, Mass. Secretary, Robert H. 
Magwood, 310 Equitable Building, 67 Milk 
street, Boston. 

New York Child Welfare Exhibit, Novem- 
ber 7-December 5. New-York city. Secre- 
tary, Roy Smith Wallace, Room 5, 105 Metro- 
politan Building, New York city. 
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The New York School of Philanthropy 


Conducted by the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 
105 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Announcement of Summer Session, Thirteenth Year 
(June 20, to July 29, 1910) 


SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY, Director 
R. C. McCREA, 
CARL KELSEY, 
MARY E. RICHMOND, Director of Charity Organization Institute 
HOWARD BRADSTREET, Supervisor of Playground Course 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Supervisor of Course for Attendants 


Associate Directors 


The Summer Session of 1910 will meet in four sections, offering the following 
courses: 


‘Section I. THE GENERAL COURSH, the subject of which will be The Prob- 
lems of Institutional Relief, Public and Private. Six weeks, June 20th to July 29th. 


Section II. THE PLAYGROUND COURSKH, designed chiefly for teachers and 
others who have the supervision of playgrounds and of the play-activities of chil- 
dren, or who are preparing themselves to work with children. Four weeks, July 
5th to 29th, inclusive. 


Section III. THE COURSE FOR ATTENDANTS in State Hospitals and Public 
Charitable Institutions. Designed to discuss the importance of handicraft, games 
and educational play-activities in the discipline and improvement of inmates of in- 
stitutions. Four weeks, July 5th to 29th. 


Section IV. THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION INSTITUTE, conducted by the 
Charity Organization Department of the Russell Sage Foundation, for the purpose of 
furnishing opportunities to those. engaged in charity organization work to discuss 
their problems and the results of the observation of the district work of a New 
York City district. This Institute will be open only to those invited to participate 
in its deliberations, and will meet for four weeks, June 2d to June 380th. 


The Summer Session of 1910 will hold its general opening session on Mon- 
day evening, June 20th, at 8 p. m., in the Assembly Hall of the United Charities 
building. Mr. Robert W. de Forest, President of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of the City of New York, and Chairman of the Committee on Philanthropic 
Education, which is the Board of Trustees of the School of Philanthropy, will 
preside. An address on The Public Charitable Institutions of New York State 
will be given by Hon. J. Mayhew Wainwright of the State Senate of New York. 
Briefer addresses and announcements by the officers of the School, followed by an 
informal reception given to the students of the Summer Session by the Associa- 
tion of the New York School of Philanthropy, whose membership is composed of 
former students of the School, will conclude the program of the evening. 


The separate sections will meet at the places designated at 9 a. m. on the 
date indicated for each section. All sections, however, will participate in the 
general opening meeting announced above, and in the general privileges of the 
Summer Session, which include the privileges of the Library, a number of excur- 
sions, conducted by Dr. Kelsey, to important charitable institutions and places of 
interest in social work, and certain general features, concerts and public lectures, 
of the Summer Session of Columbia University, concerning which detailed an- 
nouncements will be posted on the bulletin board of the School. Write for detailed 
circular and preliminary announcements of the program. 


Please mention THe SurvEY when writing to advertisers. 


Contamination of the Air in Public 
By Dust. 


. Buildings 


Treatment of Floors the Logical Preventive. 


HE AIR in public buildings, schools, stores, 
etc., usually contains a greater or less quan- 
tity of impurities. Such contaminations of 
the air may not only be injurious to the re- 
spiratory organs, but. they can also become 
a positive menace to health, particularly as 

such dust in the air is almost invariably polluted with 
disease bacilli, some of them the germs.of Tubercu- 
losis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Diphtheria, 
Vellow Fever, Pneumonia, and other ills equally 
dangerous. : 

The actual presence of these germs of disease in 
dust constitutes one of the greatest dangers of man- 
kind, for these micro-organisms multiply a thousand 
fold in an exceedingly short space of time. There- 
fore it follows that if a person affected with any 
infectious disease should mingle with a throng of 
people in some public building, the effluvia from his 
infected body would shortly pollute the air with the 
germs of that particular disease. 


In time these germs would multiply and mingle 
with the dust circulating throughout the building. 
When tke room is vacated and quiet restored the dust 
and germs settle on the floors, If the floor surface is 
dry, any slight movement or air-current would be 
sufficient to whirl the dust into the air again. On 
the other hand proper treatment of the floor 
will hold all dust that settles on it and 
destroy all living germs. 

Standard Floor Dressing is a preparation 
made for that particular purpose. It is the 
logical preventive of dust and the transmis- 
sion of disease by dust. By keeping wood 
floors at just the right degree of moisture it 
catches and holds every particle of dust and 
every germ touching it. 


They cannot rise into the air again 
because of the dressing, so that the sweep- 
ing of floors treated with Standard Floor 
Dressing will not create a particle of dust 
to pollute the atmosphere a second time, 


This treatment of floors is not merely a precau- 
tionary measure for the prevention of disease, but it | 
is a distinct benefit to the floors themselves. Standard 
Floor Dressing has a peculiarly beneficial action on — 
the wood, for floors treated with the dressing will last 
for many years longer than those untreated, and — 
moreover the wood will not crack or splinter. : 


Then again, because a dressed floor eliminates 
dust, the actual labor of sweeping and caretaking is 
materially reduced, and at the same time the cost. 


Standard Floor Dressing is zo¢ intended for house- 
hold use, but z¢ zs indispensable for the treatment of 
wooden floors in every public building, every school, 
college, hospital or store. 

The application is simple and easy. Three or 
four treatments a year by means of the patent Stand- 
ard Oiler will produce the sought for results, as the 
dressing does not evaporate, and the Oiler distributes 
the dressing evenly over the floor. f 


For the benefit of those who are combating the 
transmission of infectious diseases, physicians, and. 
those in charge of hospitals and sanitariums in par- 
ticular, we are making a remarkable offer. To dem- 
onstrate that Standard Floor Dressing wil] eliminate 
dust and £z// disease germs, we will treat. the floor in 
any one room or corridor in any hospital, 
sanitarium, school or public building. 

To localities far removed from our agen- 

cies, we willsend free sample with full direc- 
tions for applying. 
Physicians of national reputation have tested 
Standard Floor Dressing and pronounce it 
the ideal dust preventive. Our comprehen. 
sive book ‘‘Dust and Its Dangers,” will be 
sent gratis to all interested, together with 
testimonials and reports of those who have 
used and experimented with Standard Floor 
Dressing. Sent on request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


TYRREL PRINT, NEw YORK. 


